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“A LEAL LASS.” 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 


——@ 


CHAPTER XVII. MAY’S INTERCESSION, 


H Next morning Fred was roused out of 

i, @ sound sleep by Gower, who had hurried 
up, after a pretence of breakfasting, to his 
friend’s room. 

“ Yes?” Fred grunted, half-asleep. 

“Tt’s all up! Governor has found it 
out,” replied Gower, handing him a letter. 

, Fred took the letter mechanically, while 
his eyes remained fixed with a bewildered 
expression of mixed inquiry, incredulity, 

} and horror in them upon his friend’s face. 

“ He must have found it out through his 
bank-book. He’s always getting it posted 
up.” 

Pred still stared up at him as though he 
had hardly taken in what was said, while 

+ the letter trembled in his hand unlooked 
at. 

“T’m very sorry,” continued Gower in a 

t tone of excu'pation. ‘ But you ought to 
have told me in time, you know.” Fred 
tossed him the letter, lay back in bed, with 
his face turned away and half-buried in the 
pillow, and said only in a strained, strange 
tone, ‘‘ Read it.” 

“Dear AuGusTus,—A cheque I sent 
you for eight pounds has been altered to 
eighty pounds, and cashed for that amount 
by your friend, Beresford, as I find from 

I have put the matter 

into the hands of my lawyer, and I write 


‘4 only to warn you against the company you 
| are keeping. Your affectionate father, 


“ GEORGE GOWER.” 
Fred lay still as a stone, with hidden 
| face, saying nothing. 
‘I had got up early, and had packed to 


ps 


start by first train,” Gower continued self- 
defensively. ‘If you had only told me in 
time!” Still Fred neither stirred nor 
spoke. ‘It would be no use my writing,” 
Gower went on in the same excusatory 
tone, “ for he’s like a mad bull with gout ; 
and that hundred pounds——” 

“It’s allright. Would you mind leaving 
me alone?” Fred said at last, without 
moving, in a strangely quiet tone. 

“* But what on earth’s to be done $” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Fred, starting 
up in savage impatience, and presenting to 
Gower a face so ashy, wild, and fierce, that 
he hardly recognieed it. ‘‘Good Heavens! 
Will you——” Then with a sudden change 
to calmness, he added: “Do leave me 
alone, like a good fellow.” 

Gower left the room gently, as though 
in the presence of sickness, closed the door 
behind him noiselessly, and crept down- 
stairs, When he reached the bottom he 
paused, and turned to reascend. [red’s 
face, vividly before him, had suddenly and 
certainly suggested suicide, At this 
moment May came out of the breakfast- 
room, and Gower turaed at once to ler in 
great agitation. 

‘Oh, Miss Beresford, your brother——” 

“He’s ill?” cried May, seeing terrible 
news in Gower’s face. 

Without another word she flew past him 
upstairs with all the fleetness of fear, 

More madly in love with her than cver, 
Gower turned his thoughts from Fred’s 
scrape to the bearings of it upon his suit. 
He went out into the garden to think things 
over with the help of a cigar, and the more 
he thought on tiem, the more resolute he f 
became to risk all his father’s wrath and 
even to sacrifice his favour, and so much of 
the paternal inheritance as depended upon 
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forgot Fred, and his father, and gave him- 
self up to delicious day-dreams of May, till 
he longed to speak of her to anyone, or to 
hear anyone speak of her to him—even 
Con! Now, though there was no subject 
on which Con generally loved so much to 
talk as May, nothing could drag him into 
a conversation about her with Gower. 

“What rose was that Miss Beresford 
wished for the other day, O’Neil?” 

“Rose? Sorra a use wishin’ for a rore 
here.” 

. “But I should be glad to get it for 
er.” 

An’ maybe ye'd be so good as to get 
her a bit o’ sun wid it an’ a bit of soil.” 

“Ob, you mean it wouldn’t grow here? 
It’s a poor climate.” 

“Climate! Begor, ye may call it a 
climate, but I call it a chimbley wid a bit of 
fire at the top—that’s what Icallit. A 
chimbley wid a bit of sun at the top of it 
that the flowers can hardly see through 
the shmoke, or feel through the soot.” 

“Tt’s not like the Emerald Isle,” rejoined 
Gower. 

“It was good on ye to lave us the 
colour of the grass,” Con retorted, in a 
tone which suggested that if the beauty of 
the country had been as transportable as 
its wealth, it also would have been trans- 
ferred to England. . 

“I’m afraid it’s you that have made 
Miss Beresford a rebel, O’ Neil.” 

‘Me! ’Tisn’t for the likes of me to 
make anny wan a rebel ; it’s only a sarvant 
I am; an’ rebels isn’t made by sarvants, 
but by masthers—by ‘masthers,’” he re- 
iterated emphatically. ‘ That’s how rebels 
is made ; it is so.” 

“You mean that it was Miss Beresford 
made youa rebel?” Gowerreplied fatuously. 

“Ye take me up too sharrp intirely,” 
retorted Con sarcastically. ‘ Sorra a bit 
of a rebel I am no more nor yerself. Every 
man for his own counthry.” 

‘‘T wonder you ever left your country 
to come over here at all.” 

“ Ay; an’ ye might be afther wondherin’ 
why this bit o’ grundsel iver left the 
gardin for the ash-pit,” Con retorted, tearing 
up by the root the groundsel as he spoke 
and flinging it over the wall into the ash- 
pit. ‘Needs must when the divil dhrives,’ 
they say.” 

“Oh, you were evicted? I thought you 
had come over with the Vicar.” 

“Ay, I was evicted. But, plase 
Heaven, I'll live to see thim evicted that 
done it!” 





“The landlords 3” 

“Ach, landlords! Sure landlords is 
only a pack of curs that barks whin their 
masther’s behind ’em. They’ll tuck their 
tails betune their legs an’ run fasht enough 
whin their masther’s gone. A cur’s courage 
is his masther’s shadow.” 

“Oh, it’s us you mean to evict!” cried 
Gower, laughing at the absurdity of the 
idea. ‘How long notice to quit will you 
give us?” 

“Tt’s yerselves that ill be givin’ notice 
to lave before long, I’m thinkin’.” 

Gower, feeling political discussion to be 
out of his way, and caring only to hear Con’s 
idoJatrous opinion of May, tried again and 
in vain to get him upon that topic. Con did 
not seem even to know, or to care to know, 
her favourite flowers. 

* All ladies is fond of flowers — of 
pluckin’ ’em, anyway,” he added cynically, 
with the grudging air of your true 
gardener. Nor was he in the least dis- 
concerted by May’s appearance at this 
moment, 

“ O’Neil is just saying ladies like flowers 
only for the pleasure of plucking them,” 
Gower said to her as she approached them. 

* Ay, as childhre likes to kill butther- 
flies,” Con added, with an assumption of 
sourness. 

But May, taking no notice of either 
remark, said with uncontrollable agitation 
to Gower : 

“*T wanted to see you for a moment, Mr. 
Gower, about something—about Fred.” 

Gower turned to walk with her towards 
the far end of the garden. 

A word to explain this interview. 

May, hurrying headlong up to Fred’s 
room, and receiving no answer to her 
knocks, cried fearfully, ‘‘ Fred !” 

* What?” he almost shouted. 

“May I come in?” 

Receiving no answer she turned the 
handle with trembling hands, and entered. 
Sbutting the door hastily but noiselessly 
behind her she hurried to the bed, and laid 
her hand timidly on Fred’s shoulder. He 
was lying with his face on his arm and 
seemed insensible to her presence or her 
touch. 

Fred, what is it?” she said imploringly. 
* Are you ill?” 

Though he remained still and silent for 
some seconds, he had so far recovered from 
his stupefaction as to be able to think of 
turning her terror and devotion to account. 

“I wish I were dead ; I wish to Heaven 
I were dead,” he groaned at last, 
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May sank into a chair by the bed, and 
cried tremulously : 

‘What has happened? What is it?” 

“T can’t tell you; it’s utter ruin and 
disgrace !” 

May put out her trembling hand to lay 
it gently on his head. 

*“T don’t mind so much for myself,” 
Fred said presently, “but it will kill 
mother.” 

“Ts it money ?” May was able to say 
after a pause, 

“Money! It’s—it’s—ob, I can’t tell you 
what it is. It’s seven years’ penal servi- 
tude.” 

Fred felt the hand upon his head grow 
cold. When she had sufficiently recovered 
from her stupefaction to be able to think 
at all, her thought was of her father. 

It is at such a moment that you realise 
beyond all question who it is that you love 
best in the world—yourself or another, and 
what other. 

May could think, at first, only of her 
father—not of herself, or of Fred, or of 
her mother. This would simply and 
certainly kill hor father, she thought, 

“Can nothing be done?” she asked at 
last in a desolate voice. 

“T can do nothing; and I can’t ask 
Gower.” 

“Mr. Gower! Could he do anything ?” 

“ He could make it all right if he liked.” 

“ But he won't? You have asked him?” 

“No, I can’t ask him ; we’ve had a row, 
and I couldn’t bring myself to ask him; 
aud he wouldn’t do it for me if I did.” 

“ Oh, Fred, do ask him; you must ask 
him; I’m sure he’ll do it for you; he 
thinks so much of you, and he is so good- 
natured. Do ask him, Fred.” 

“What's the good of talking like that 
when you know nothing about it?” Fred 
cried petulantly. 

This silenced May for a moment, but 
presently she asked : 

*Couldn’t it be prevented in any other 
way?” 

“T told you it couldn’:.” 

“And could he do it without injuring 
himself ?” 

“He could just do it with a stroke of 
his pen.” 

Fred, it will break father’s heart.” 

“Do you suppose I haven’t thought of 
that,” Fred interrupted her to cry. “Of 
course it’s nothing to you that my life is 
ruined—seven years in jail, and the hunted 
life of a jail-bird ever after—that’s nothing 
to you!” 





“Oh, Fred!” 

“Well, it isn’t, compared with what you 
think about father.” 

“T only mentioned him because I knew 
you would thivk about him and mother 
more than about yourself,” 

* And you. I’ve all to think about till 
I’m nearly mad. I might have been out of 
it all by this time if you hadn’t come in.” 

At this threat of suicide May lay back in 
the chair with closed eyes. Here Fred, 
turning towards her and seeing her with 
closed eyes and white to the lips, lying back 
in the chair, thought she had fainted. 

“ May!” 

** Yes,” 

‘*T thought you had fainted. Look here, 
May, I haven’t committed murder. I only 
did what any other fellow would have done, 
who was as hard driven asI was. I altered 
the figure on a cheque of Gower’s father, 
thinking I could make it all right in a day 
ortwo; but, by the most infernal ill-luck, I 
couldn’t stop it in time.” 

** He’s found it out?” 

“ Yes, he’s found it out, and has put it 
into his lawyer’s hands.” 

“Bat if you wrote and explained, and 
offered to pay back the money ?” 

**Oh, you don’t know him ; he’s a beast, 
and a wild beast when he’s angry, and he’s 
just furious about it. Gower could make it 
right, but no one else.” 

“ Does Mr. Gower know of it ?” 

“Of course he knows of it. It was to 
him his father wrote.” 

* Aud didn’t he offer to do anything 1” 

“No; I told you that we had a row, and 
that I couldn’t bring myself to ask him, 
even if I thought he would do it; but he 
wouldn't, I know.” 

‘‘Oh, Fred, I’m sure he would.” 

“ Well, ask him, then, if you like,” Fred 
answered in the tone of a sullen concession, ; 

“But for you! He'd do it for you, I’m , 
sure,” 

“You ought to know!” he answered ' 
with contemptuous sarcasm. 

After a few more appeals of this kind, 
to which Fred was doggedly deaf, May 
was artfully led by him to offer herself 
to plead to Gower for his intercession. It 
was only his intercession she supposed she 
was to plead for, whereas Fred knew per- 
fectly well that Gower’s mere intercession 
would be worse than worthless. Nothing 
short of Gower’s taking the forgery upon 
himself would make his father pause; and 
it was for this I'red sent his unconscious 
sister to plead, 
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May was amazed and much relieved to 
find Gower so light of heart, as to jest with 
Con and with herself. Evidently he either 
meant, of himself, to intercede with his 
father, or he thought intercession unneces- 
sary. He could not be in such spirits if he 
believed the prosecution of his friend by 
his father probable, or even possible. This 
conviction made her enterprise seem im- 
measurably lighter to May. 

As they walked away from Con May 
began: “ Fred has told me about this.” 

“Tt’s a bad business,” he answered, 
sympathetically. 

‘Bat Sir George Gower won’t really do 
it?” she said, appealingly. 

*‘T am afraid he will; he would do any- 
thing when he’s annoyed, and he’s terribly 
annoyed abont this.” 

‘Tt will kill father. Mr. Gower, couldn't 
you write and intercede for him? I can- 
not tell you what a kindness it would be.” 

“Of courze I would write if it wouldn’t 
do him a deal more harm than good. At 
best of times the Governor minds me no 
more than his dog, and now he’s furious 
with me about that debt of mine he’s just 
had to pay.” 

‘Bat Fred thinks that you could make 
it right if you wrote,” May pleaded. 

‘Do you mean, wrote to ask the 
Governor not to go on with it?” asked 
Gower, in a surprised tone. 

Yes,” 

‘He conldn’t mean that; he couldn't, 
indeed. He knows as well as I do, that it 
would only spur the Governor on.” 

“Oh, what shali we do? Do you think 
if father—— Oh, I don't know what to 
do!” May cried piteously. 

‘‘There’s only one way I can think 
of——” Gower began. 

“Hush! Here’s, father—— Ob, pray, 
pray Mr. Gower do it if it can be done,” 

* There’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t 
do for you,” he whispered. 

‘‘ Fred not down yet?” said the Vicar. 

“IT was just going to see him, sir,” 
Gower answered, nodding reassuringly at 
May behind the Vicar’s back. 

‘“‘ Well, and what do you think of doing 
to day 1” 

“T have a letter to write home,” Gower 
replied, with a meaning look at May, 
“and he will be up and ready to take me 
off your hands by the time it’s written. I 
really feel quite ashamed of having taken 
up so much of your time, sir, and of Miss 
Beresford’s,” 

As Gower walkei away the Vicar said, 





“ He really is a very good-natured fellow ; 
it’s a pity he hasn’t some brains ; but brains 
and good-nature are as seldom to be found 
together.” 

With a mind so miserably preoccupied, 
May had neither ear nor speech even for her 
father, from whom she presently made her 
escape upon some household pretext. 

** What's the matther wid Miss May this 
mornin’, yere rivirence ?” asked Con as the 
Vicar was passing him. 

“Miss May? Nothing; nothing that I 
know of. Why?” 

**T thought she wasn’s lookin’ so well,” 
Con answered evasively. ‘ An’so Misther 
Fred’s come back.” 

‘Yes, he’s come back.” 

* An’ well? An’ doin’ well?” 
asked. 

* As well as usual,” answered the Vicar 
in a tone that showed he knew nothing of 
any such terrible trouble as Con thought 
he read in May’s face when she to!d Gower, 
in his hearing, that she wished to speak 
about Fred to him. 

“He'll be able to look afther that young 
gintleman himself now, inshtead of Miss 
May takin’ him out in a perambulator ! 
He’s a fine young gintleman—he is so!” 
Con said with a grin. 

“ You haven’t taken to him, I’m afraid, 
Con.” 

“Taken to him! Sure it ishn’t for the 
likes of me to be takin’ to a grand English 
gintleman! ‘O'Neil,’ says he to me just 
now, shtandin’ where yere rivirence is, 
‘O'Neil,’ says he, ‘ you’re a rebel,’ says he. 
‘An’ what’s that, sir?’ says I. ‘A man 
that’s disloyal to his counthry,’ says he. 
‘Ireland’s my counthry, sir,’ says I. ‘ Pity 
ye didn’t shtay in it,’ says he. ‘Pity I 
wasn’t left in it, sir,’ says I. ‘Oh, you 
were evicted, were you ?’ says he, laughing 
at the fine joke. ‘There’s a betther joke 
nor that, sir,’ says I. ‘An’ what’s that?’ 
says he. ‘Thim that done it ’ill not be left 
long afther me,’ says I. ‘The landlords?’ 
says he. ‘The landlords’ masthers, sir,’ 
says I. ‘You mane us, the English !’ says 
he. ‘Begor, I do, sir,’ says I. ‘So ye’re 
goin’ to kick us out,’ says he, as well as he 
could for the lavghin’. ‘Ye'll need no 
more kickin’ nor a cur wid a can tied to 
his tail,’ says I. ‘What do you mane?’ 
says he. ‘ Ye'll be glad to get out of it,’ 
says I, ‘an’ that’s what I mane,’ ‘It’s a 
dale more bother nor it’s worth,’ says he. 
‘Ye have it as ye madeit,’saysI. ‘There 
was nothin’ to be made of it,’ says he; 
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bucket or two of wather would sink in the 
say,’ says he. ‘An’ what do ye call this 
counthry ?’ says I; ‘a kitchen chimbley 
where the air is all shmoke, an’ the soil all 
‘Its nothin’ to the Emerald 
Isle!’ says he. ‘Ay,’ says I, ‘ye left us 
the colour of the grass, but divil a much 
else ye’ve left afther sivin hunerd years’ 
lease of the place.’ ‘We're not gone yet,’ 
says he. ‘Ye’re undher notice, though,’ 
says I, ‘an’ it’s little compensation for 
improvements ill be due to ye when ye 
go!’ An’ that’s thrue, yere rivirence, ’tis 
so,” Con added in conclusion. 

‘You always get the best of the battle, 
Con, when it’s your own shadow you fight 
with,” the Vicar said, smiling. 

‘¢ Arra, yere rivirence, it’s not manin’ that 
I made it all up ye are ?” 

* Most of it, Con. Maybe the seed was 
his, but the soil it grew in was yours, and 
a very fine plant you've reared in it.” 

“Sorra a worrd I’ve put in, yere 
rivirence. Ye can ax himself,” Con re- 
plied stoutly, with, as he considered, abso- 
lute truth, for, indeed, he had been un- 
usually sparing of embellishment in his 
report of the controversy. 

“IT shall certainly ask him why he called 
Ireland a water-logged bog that another 
bucket or two of water would sink in the 
sea,” rejoined the Vicar, who had no doubt 
at all of the Celtic authorship of this 
simile. 

“That's just what he said. ‘It’s more 
bother nor it’s worth,’ says he. ‘Ye 
have it what ye made it, says I. Thim 
were his very worrds, yere rivirence: ‘It’s 
more bother nor it’s worth,’” Con repeated 
positively. 

“T needn’t ask him why he said that, 
because I know.” 

“ Ah, thin, why now, yere rivirence 3” 

“ Because it’s true. Itis more bother to 
them than it’s worth, and they’d be glad 
to scuttle it to-morrow if they could by 
knocking a hole through the bottom of the 
bog of Allen.” 

“Ay, begor! The pirate’s thrick : 
slaughther, sack, and shcuttle !” 

“ Well, we'll see what a hand you'll 
make of the country when you get it to 
yourselves, if you ever do. It will be a 
Kilkenny cat fight I’m thinking.” 

“ An’ what kind of a fight is a Kilkenny 
cat fight, yere rivirence ?” asked Con, with 
infantile innocence, 

“A fight between two cats tied together 
by the tails and flung heads Co yn across a 
rope.” 





“Ay, just so. It’s thim that flung ’em 
at each other made the fight, an’ divil a 
wink of peace we're like to get till they’re 
gone.” 





MORE ABOUT AN EASY CHANGE. 


In England, one pleasant condition of 
life is to reside in the country, with 
the means of going into town at will. 
The case is much the same in France, 
especially if you can combine with it some 
useful and profitable rural occupation. 
Farming is the first that presents itself ; 
but should not be lightly undertaken. 

The saying that— 

He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive, 


is good in France yuite as much as any- 


where else. Small farms are the rule, 
large ones the exception. Often the 
land so cultivated lies in different 


patches at disadvantageous distances, a bit 
here and a bit there. This is one of the 
consequences of the compulsory division of 
inherited property. Often, too, the farm- 
houses, with their barns and stabling, are 
situated within the village or country 
town. Such a position, though incon- 
venient, was first adopted for security ; 
but it is a decided drawback from the 
freedom and pleasantness of agricultural 
pursuits, 

Ido not say that every farmer acts as 
his own labourer or ploughman; but the 
majority have, in their youth, been brought 
up to handle the plough, and could do it 
still in cases of emergency. To draw a 
straight furrow ought not to be considered 
an ungentlemanly accomplishment, since 
the Emperor of China practises it. 

Can you do it? Do you mind being 
out in the fields all day long, early and 
late, wet and dry? Have you faith in the 
virtue of the master’s eye? If so, take a 
little land and farm it, otherwise do not. 

This is spoken of the north of France. 
In the centre and south, crops are so dif- 
ferent that no one without special know- 
ledge and experience can meddle with them. 
The culture of maize, grapes, and olives, 
wine making and oil making, growing orange 
flowers for perfumery, leech breeding, 
mulberry-trees and silkworms are delicate 
branches of agriculture respecting which 
ignorance is far from bliss, One must 
have served an apprenticeship to them to 
succeed, 
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But leisure in the country may be advan- 
tageously and pleasantly employed, if you 
can get a house with a large kitchen- 
garden and orchard attached to it. As 
“ kitchen-garden” is written we will let it 
stand: but an old-fashioned garden of all 
work is a great favourite at French country 
houses, comprising flower-borders, backed 
perhaps by espalier or cordon apple-trees, 
which bear such handsome fruits, behind 
which are plots of all kinds of useful 
vegetables, interspersed with pyramidal 
pear-trees, strawberry beds, rows of peas 
and French beans, and here and there 
patches of savoury and aromatic herbs, the 
whole area inclosed and sheltered by horn- 
beam hedges and an outer belt of ancestral 
elms to break the force of too violent 
winds, 

In not a few instances the eye will be 
attracted by yew-trees, clipped and carved 
into fanciful shapes, or trained into shady 
retreats and arbours. With such a garden, 
all may indulge in their respective pre- 
ferences. Sight, smell, and taste will be 
simultaneously gratified, while the ear, 
during the nightingale season, will be 
charmed by the song of rival vocalists, 

Amateur gardeners will find it as inter- 
esting and amusing—not to speak of the 
profit—to raise a varied succession of first- 
rate vegetables throughout the year, as to 
cultivate flowers. To make sure of having 
enough, you must lay out your plans so as to 
grow a little too much. The surplus which 
is not wanted for consumption in the 
house, or neighbours—and small presents 
make great friends—you need not hesitate 
tosell. It is the custom of the country. 
Everybody does it. Nothing should be 
allowed to go to waste. Well-to-do farmers’ 
wives will strip their gardens of flowers, 
tie them into rude bunches, and take them 
to market, where they will be bought 
either by small town-folk, to adorn their 
confined and restricted homes, or by pro- 
fessional bouquet-makers, to fill up, by 
combination with choicer greenhouse blooms, 
the bouquets which they will furnish, at a 
handsome profit, for weddings, balls, and 
funerals. 

With a small family, and a modest 
establishment, if you can get on with one 
maidservant and one manservant it will 
be better than with two of each or 
either, There is such a thing as jealousy 
in other matters besides love. Nor will 
you get twice as much work done by 
two pairs of hands as will be done by 
one pair. 





It may be doubted whether it is advisable 
to brifg English servants to reside in 
France, at least, if they have never left 
England before. They consider they 
confer a great favour by coming. Should 
they dislike their new surroundings, or 
turn up home-sick, you have the worry, 
expense, and responsibility of sending them 
safe back again. 

They may not like the diet of the 
country. Fare with which French servants 
are content, will hardly suit the tastes of 
English servants, who will have little liking 
for “ soupe maigre ”—largely composed of 
sorrel—salad twice a day, with unsalted 
boiled beef as an extra treat, and fat bacon 
on ordinary meat-days. 

As to what is good and fit to eat, 
servants are often more difficult to 
please than their masters. But I con- 
fess that we have our prejudices, too. My 
own servants, now and then, ask to be 
allowed, as a treat, to dine off a “roussette,” 
or spotted dog-fish, which is granted, pro- 
vided it does not approach my table. Never- 
theless, they assure me it is excellent— 
something like skate in flavour. The 
common black-backed ugly dog-fish, also 
sold and eaten, is less esteemed. 

Besides, with English servants in the 
house, children will be much less ready to 
learp, and their elders to practise speaking 
French. Nevertheless, there are circum- 
stancesin which a good and really attached 
English servant is a great comfort in a 
family, especially to the mistress living 
abroad. 

It may be mentioned that the words 
servant, master, mistress, are not in high 
favour, nor frequently used. A nursemaid 
is not a servant, but a “ bonne d’enfant” ; 
a housekeeper a “ gouvernante” ; a lady’s- 
maid a “fille de chambre,” or, more flatter- 
ing title, a “fille de confiance” ; and so on. 
The head of the family is “le patron,” if in 
trade, if not, ‘‘monsieur”; the mistress, 
“Ja patronne,” or “madame.” A man- 
servant is “le domestique,” or “le garcon.” 
In all these euphemistic forms of speech, 
the idea of servitude is excluded as far as 
possible, 

It is true that by bringing servants who 
have lived with you in England, you know 
what you have to expect from them, unless 
they afterwards become discontented and un- 
happy at what they consider banishment, But 
to send to England for servants of whom you 
know nothing personally, however highly re- 
commended—and they may really be excel- 
lent and worthy people in their way—-is a 
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risky experiment as to their suitability for 
your requirements, 

One day, a country neighbour said to 
me, ‘ You know I have a new man from 
England as groom and gardener. I am 
perfectly satistied with him in most respects, 
but I don’s think he understands much 
about vines, My grapes seem to shrink 
and grow smaller and smaller every day. 
I wish you would come and look at them.” 

Certainly, I would. So, next morning, 
we three, the master, the man, and myself, 
met in the greenhouse, The cause of the 
mischief was seen at a glance. 

The vine is out of health,” said William 
apologetically, ‘I can’s do anything with 
it.” 


‘What do you think would be the state 
of your own health?” I asked with a smile, 
‘if the doctor were to come and cut out 
your stomach and your lungs ¢” 

The man, staring as if he thought me 
mad, made no reply. 

* Well,” I continued, “ that is just what 
you have done to this poor vine. You 
have stripped off every leaf, except one or 
two left for appearance sake.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s quite true. I did it to 
throw all the nourishment and strength of 
the plant into the fruit, instead of letting 
it be wasted on the leaves.” 

‘Bat you must first obtain strength and 
nourishment before you ¢an throw it any- 
where. The leaves digest the sap supplied 
by the roots; they also breathe the air 
which surrounds the vine. Take them 
away, and the plant has neither lungs nor 
stomach left,” 

“ Ah! I never thought of that.” 

“Did you ever grow currant and goose- 
berry bushes +” 

“[ should suppose, sir, I have,” he 
answered, half-offended. 

“You must, then, have noticed that 
when their leaves are eaten off by grubs 
and caterpillars, the larva of the sawfly 
and the magpie-moth, the fruit never comes 
to anything. ’ 

“ Yes, sir, I have noticed that, but did not 
know the reason. I thought the caterpillars 
poisoned the bushes, and that was all.” 

While driving in France, a new arrival 
from England ought to be perfectly wide 
awake, because the rule of the road for 
carriages and carts is exactly the reverse 
of the English rule. If you look about 
)ou, thinking of other things than what 
you are doing, you will be apt to pitch 
lito somebody, who will then pitch a 
“ procés-verbal,” besides uncomplimentary 





language, into you. On the road pass to 
the right of whatever vehicle you meet. 
Keep also to the rivht, to let others, travel- 
ling in the same direction, pass you. 

On how much a year can people live com- 
fortably in the country in France? This isa 
question which can only be answered by the 
people themselves deciding what they wish 
for, want, and must have for their money. 
It all depends on habit, style, station, vanity, 
good management, good sense, the ait of 
cutting a garment according to your cloth, 
with a little self-denial when tempted to 
throw away cash on unnecessary extras. 

A thoughtless and unscrupulous fast 
young man, one of the species called 
“viveurs,” was reported to have spent, 
within a year, one hundred thousand francs, 
or fuur thousand pounds, not of course in 
his native country town, but in Paris. 

“T don’t believe it. It is not possible 
to spend a hundred thousand francs in a 
twelvemonth,” said a respectable lady, 
whose ideas of expenditure were bounded 
by her provincial experiences. 

“Tt is quite possible, madame,” I said. 
‘‘T could very easily do it myself.” 

“You, monsieur! No. Don’t tell me 
that. You are only joking.” 

‘“ Not at all, madame. The matter is 
serious, and so am I. I would take an 
elegant apartment in a fashionable quarter 
of the town. I would staré an open and a 
close carriage and pair, a smart dog-cart, 
coachman, groom, tiger, aud valet de 
chambre; a box at the Opera and the 
Théatre Francais, with frequent visits to 
less sober theatres. I would never break- 
fast or dine at home, but at the most 
expensive restaurants, where I would occa- 
sionally sup in pleasant company. I would 
go to races, balls, and public fétes, There! 
Make your own calculation.” 

“ Bat you say nothing about maintaining 
your family.” 

“In such cases, my dear madame, family 
is never thought of ; it is out of the 
question—set aside—left to take care of 
itself. ‘ Viveurs’ have no family.” 

“Good heavens! If such things occur 
in Paris, my son shall never go there.” 

“You cannot prévent it if, when he is a 
soldier, he is ordered there with his regi- 
ment. But, console yourself, he won't 
have a hundred thousand francs to spend ; 
and at present we are all living decently in 
the country.” 

* Yes, that is some consolation. Oh, 1a, 
la! A hundred thousand francs wasted in 
a single year!” 
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UP THE SEINE. 

Ir is dead low water in the port of 
Havre de Grace ; the big steamers are ali 
aground on the mud; early morning, too, 
half-past five, a.m. The rows of white 
hotels on the quay, with their green 
“persiennes” dimly visible through the haze, 
and the lighthouse on the pier-head, and 
the signal station behind it, are just ia- 
distinct blurs against the gloomy radiance 
that opens out seawards. The gangway 
that leads to the deck of the little steamer, 
in which we are about to embark for a 
voyage up the Seine, stands almost per- 
pendicularly on end, and the steamer itself 
18 grinding its keel uneasily on the mud at 
the bottom. The “ marée,” the tide, has 
been delayed a little this morning, explains 
one of the crew, when people complain, 
that the delay might have been spent more 
comfortably in bed. But the “ marée” has 
far to travel, and cannot be expected to be 
punctual to the instant. Already we feel 
the “revif,” the fir:t throb of the mighty 
tide that is coming. The moorings are 
cast off, and a few inches’ greater depth of 
water enables the boat to slip quietly away 
past the pier-head and over the bar, and 


out into the deep water. 

Outside, the mist is rather thicker, and 
a drizzle from the skies mingles with the 
salt drift from the sea; but there is 
a suffused light through it all that promises 


better times to come. And, indeed, before 
long the mist rolls away up stream in 
white vaporous masses, and the sun shines 
forth and reveals the estuary of the Seine, 
where the wide stretches of jellow sand 
are fringed with streaks of foam. The 
city of Havre, white and brilliant, rising 
from the waves, with its forest of masts, 
and great shipbuilding sheds, set off by 
the smiling wooded heights behind ; and 
directly in front of us the opening to the 
port of Honfleur, with the gabled roofs of 
its buildings standing out quite nobly 
from the low, brown cliffs. A number of 
fishing boats are putting forth from the 
harbour mouth, shaking out their brown 
sails, and winging away with as much 
clamour and flutter as a flight of sea-birds. 

It is touch-and-go at Honfleur; a bell 
rings fiercely as we are getting alongside 
the quay, a group of passengers hurry on 
board, and then the steamer is away again 
and speeding up the estuary. Now the 
tide has turned in earnest, and is surging 
in with immense force and volume. The 





sands are all covered with a whirl of 
tumultuous waters, Over yonder, on the 
Havre side of tke estuary, that long, low 
headland is known as the Pointe du Hoc. 
It is Sandy Hook in a French disguise, and 
now the quarantine station, where the 
yellow flag floats at the masthead of some 
tall ship, and the flat green slope bebind 
the point shows a shapely spire among the 
trees that belongs to tha church of once 
famous Harfleur. The channel of the river 
bas changed since Harfleur was the great 
port of the Seine, and now the placs has 
shrivelled up into a mere village, within its 
ancient enceinte which would hold a dozen 
like it. But about that Pointe du Hoc 
gathered on the seventeenth of August, 
1415, a mighty English fleet of sixteen 
hundred vessels. 

And on the point that magnificent 
host disembarked, their King, Henry the 
Fifth, leading the way, and without any 
molestation taking up his quarters at 
the Abbey of Grasville, the towers of 
which are visible on an eminence to the left 
of Harfleur, while his great nobles en- 
camped where they could, just out of reach 
of cannon shot from the walls of girded 
Harfleur. 

But the stéamer at full speed, with a 
strong tide behind it and a pleasant westerly 
breeze, soon leaves all these scenes behind 
it. The river now presents the appearance 
of a vast lake, with white chalk cliffs on 
one side, and on the other wide marshy 
plains, and with no visible outlet in front of 
us. But as we approach a bold and 
wooded promontory, with steep, scarped 
sides, the channel of the river comes into 
view, taking a sharp turn about the head- 
land. And, perched on the topmost height, 
we see the towers of the famous castle of 
Tancarville, one of the great barriers of 
the river, past which no vessel might sail 
without having first reckoned with the 
castellan. Another bold promontory behind 
us rising from a kind of no man’s land, 
neither land nor water, where great “‘digues” 
shut out the tide, but which is often under 
water, marks the embouchure of the river 
Risle, whose pleasant valley leads to Pont 
Audemer, Montfort, and the country of the 
ancient Norman iron-works, 

But Tancarville is left behind, and we 
enter another lake-like enlargement of the 
river, the hills receding far away to the 
left, where ancient Lillebonne lies in the 
hollow—Lillebonne, with its Roman amphi- 
theatre and ruined castle, where once 
our William of Normandy held council 
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about the invasion of England. And 
higher still up the valley stands Bolbec, 
with its cotton factories, and print 
works, But these are far away and 
only to be seen by the eye of faith, while 
close at hand on our right we have a 
jolly, cheerful, little town perched upon 
the river bank—a semi-maritime place in 
appearance, with its signal station and 
lighthouse, and its broad quay bordered 
with white houses, and a grey, old church 
close by. This is Quillebouf; and the 
name seems foreign enough, but it is not 
so foreign as it seems or sounds, There is 
a little English port on the Humber, called 
Selby, and by some such name did the 
Danish rovers call their little settlement by 
the banks of the Seine, which has been 
twisted and rolled by tongues speaking 
Norman-French into Quilleboouf. 

At Quilleboeuf we receive a boat load of 
pasgengers; acouple of stout pilots, each with 
his canvas bag, on their way home to a 
station higher up the river ; a rosy-cheeked 
curé, followed by a tail and sallow young 
seminarist, who helps up the side an old 
lady, evidently his mother ; and a pretty, 
arch-looking girl, who, perhaps, is a cousin; 
last of all, having an especial eye to the 
safety of the young lady, comes a young 
cavalry soldier, smart and good-looking. 
The boat is cast off, away we go full speed, 
and friends, waving adieux and benedictions 
from the quay, are already out of sight. 

Quaillebceuf, it may be said, is the chief 
port and outlet for a whole district, the 
Roumois, a country which, although ignored 
by geographers and the official world, has 
still an existence in the notions of the 
and its inhabitants differ 
slightly both ia physique and patois from 
the people on the other side of the river. 
For over there on the top of those distant 
cliffs, which bound the river basin, is the 
land of Caux—a chalky plateau, which 
forms the principal part of what was once 
known as High Normandy; but we are 
running on the Quillebceuf side of the 
river, where low-wooded hills rise from the 
very margin of the stream, while on the 
other side stretches a wide, green plain, 
intersected by ditches and “ digues,” with 
rows of poplars and willows fringing the 
watercourses, 

Farther on, the river takes a sudden 
bend to the left, the turning point being 
marked by a little village with a quaint, 
old Romanesque church on the height—it 
will not do to call the church Norman 
here, where everything is Norman—but it 





bears the impress of days before the Con- 
quest in a conical turret and little round 
apse. And just here, where the woods 
come down to the verge of the river, we are 
reminded that we are on the skirts of the 
great forest of Brotonne, which occupies 
the whole peninsula formed by the great 
bend of the river. If we landed here and 
struck a bee-line through the forest we 
should reach the river again at Le Landin, 
some four-and-twenty miles higher up its 
course; but these four-and-twenty miles 
contain some of the pleasantest scenery on 
the river. Aud then we would probably 
lose our way across the forest, to say 
nothing of possible wolves in the path, 
and for a certainty those wild boars of 
Brotonne, whose tusks have done such 
mischief in story and legend. 

Indeed, there is somethinga littleuncanny 
about this forest, which lies darkly piled 
up like a thunder-cloud against the horizon. 
In fable and tradition which go back to a 
period dated long before our legends of King 
Arthur, the forest was known as Arelaune, 
though questionably a forest then, but, 
again, by dim tradition a flourishing and 
well-peopled country, with towns and 
villages scattered over its surface. Some 
countenance to the tradition is given by 
the fact, that remains of Gallo-Roman 
buildings have been discovered here and 
there, with the traces of mauy wells and 
reservoirs of water. 

About one of these ancient wells, by the 
way, there long existed a curious tradition. 
A torrent, it was said, began to run from it 
which threatened to inundate the whole 
country. ‘The well was choked with bales 
of cotton and the calamity averted. Any- 
how, the spring had ceased to flow for 
centuries; but the memory of it was kept 
alive by tradition, and about fifty years 
ago, in a time of great drought, the inbabi- 
tants of the Roumois, thinking that the 
risk of a flood was better than the cer- 
tainty of thirst, set to work to open up 
the old well, not without some trepidation 
lest they should let loose the long-imprisoned 
torrent in overwhelming force. Well, 
after digging for about fifteen feet, they 
came upon a number of piles bound to- 
gether by thick planks of beechwood, the 
interstices packed with clay and moss, At 
this point the work was stopped by a great 
downfall of rain, which lasted many days, 
replenishing the springs and water-courses, 
and putting an end to any necessity for 
further excavation. 

It was the rosy-cheeked curé, with whom 
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some of our party had made acquaintance, 
who told us this little story. 

“The well-sinkers should have gone on 
digging,” it was remarked, “ perhaps, they 
would have found some vast treasure.” 

And, then, scme one repeated the story 
of the well that is supposed to exist near 
the Roman remains at Wroxeter, as re- 
corded in the aucient doggrell : 

Near the brook of Bell 
There is a well 
Which is richer than any man can tell. 

The curé, whose eyes now sparkled with 
excitement, here remarked that the same 
idea had occurred to him, and that there 
was, in times gone by, a general impression 
that vast treasures were hidden in this old 
forest. And then, aa if feeling that he had 
spoken incautiously, the priest retreated to 
his breviary, and was not to be drawn out 
further on the subject. But one of the 
pilots, who had been an interested listener, 
broke in with a story of his own about 
hidden treasure. 

It was in tho days of the great Revelu- 
tion, when King Louis, poor man! was 
laying plaus for escape. Naturally, the 


bonhomme did not care to land penniless 
and without baggage on a foreign shore, 


and so a plan was arranged to save as much 
as possible of the treasures of the Crown. 
A vessel then lying at one of the quays of 
Paris was purchased for the King; its 
name was the Télémacque, and it was well 
known on the River Seine, where it used 
to ply between Havre, Rouen, and Paris. 
On boerd this vessel was placed a great 
amount of treasure : there were vassels aud 
salvers of gold and silver ; treasures of art, 
as well as of material; and with these the 
private hoard of the King, bequeathed to 
him by his ancestors in view of some 
such trouble as had actually befallen him, 
all in gold bullion, and amounting to 
many millions, and this was to be taken 
down the Seine and across the Channel, 
and lodged in the Bank of England, 
where it would be ready for the King 
when he wanted it. And when this 
precious cargo had been stowed away, it 
was covered over with joists and planks 
as if for some new building. In the 
night the vessel dropped down the river 
unnoticed; an old pilot was in com- 
mand—one who had conducted the King 
when he had visited these parts in happier 
times—a man faithful and devoted, as 
were many then in the old Duchy of 
Normandy. 

She dropped down the river, passing 





everywhere unsuspected, till forty - eight 
hours after she left Paris the vessel passed 
down the channel of Quilleboouf. All the 
danger of capture seemed now to be over, 


| and the patron left the deck for a moment 
_to drink the King’s health in a glass of 


brandy. In that moment the stupid fellow 
at the helm ran the craft upon a sand- 
bauk, At any other time there could 
have been little harm done, for the flood 
tide was due, and would have floated the 
ship without damage. But, as it happened, 
this was one of the highest tides of the 
year, and just there the tide begins to 
mount in what we call the ‘‘ mascaret ”—a 
great wave that sweeps everything before 
it. The wave caught the ship, capsized it, 
and swept it away as if it had been a 
straw. One man swam ashore, but the 
rest of the crew and the patron were 
drowned, As for the ship, she was soon 
swallowed up in the sand, and there were 
reasons, you will understand, why the 
owners of the cargo never came to inquire 
for it. At last, about thirty years ago, 
some people who had got wind of the 
matter, came to Quilleboouf with divers 
and apparatus; and, indeed, they found 
the carcase of the ship and the wood 
she was loaded with, but the gold and 
silver bullion still lies buried in the sands, 

“And that is a commodity, Monsieur 
le Pilote, which does not readily find its 
way to the surface,” 

The speaker was an elderly gentleman 
with heavy moustache and imperial, but of 
an air somewhat faded and fatigued, who 
had been enjoying a prolonged repose in 
the salon below; but who now, in the 
warm air and sunshine, seemed to feel an 
awaking of the faculties, 

** Very true, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
the pilot coldly. ‘‘ But here, messieurs,” 
turning to the rest of his audience, “I find 
myself at home. Behold my wife on board 
the little boat that approaches, and there 
is little Jeanne, who waves her hand- 
kerchief from the quay.” 

In truth it is a mistake to discuss 
exciting topics on such a voyage. The 
past few miles of country had swept by us 
unheeded, and here we were at Villequier, 
where there is a pilot station, and a little 
cabaret, where the pilots sit all day long, 
waiting their turn and playing picquet. 
They are of the old rock, these pilots, and 
play the -picquet of the time of Louis 
Quatorze and of Moliere. But here a turn 
of the stream opens before us a most 
pleasant, smiling river scene, On one side 
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the banks are clothed with luxuriant 
woods, with scarped precipices shining 
white among the foliage. A low spit of 
land stretches out into the stream, beyond 
which the river, folding and doubling into 
the hazy distance, shows among meadows 
and tall poplars with distant hills beyond, 
here blue and bright, and there charged 
with the dark fringe of the forest ; and the 
river, brimming fall, calm and smooth as a 
mirror, reflects the whole bright scene on 
its surface. 

“And there is the Chateau of Ville- 
quier,” said Monsieur le Comte, who was 
evidently a relic of the Second Empire, 
pointing to a large pavilion-shaped house 
on the hill above, of the period of the 
eighteenth century, surrounded by terraces 
and slopes, and beautifully-wooded glades. 
Tt has its associations, no doubt, of earlier 
generations; but to me it suggests only 
the memory of one—the most amiable and 
best of her sex—who adorned the court of 
our Emperor in the days of its greatest 
magnificence. In origin, Monsieur, I believe 
this charming woman was of your country 
—an English governess, endowed only 
with her charms and her attainments, who 
captivated the heart of the ruler of a 
She made his happi- 


neighbouring State. 
ness, and, in turn, he poured upon her all 


the wealth at his command. Whose 
costumes were more magnificent? whose 
jewels more brilliant? whose invention 
more frequent? whose conversation more 
full of wit? Perhaps she was not regu- 
larly beautiful; but oh! you should have 
seen her at her best to understand what I 
feel. At the fall of the Empire this gifted 
creature retired to the charming abode you 
now behold. Here she sought for rest and 
peace, and occupied herself with works of 
beneficence and charity, in which she was 
assisted by the worthy husband of her 
more mature years. But, alas! the spirit 
of flame soon destroyed the delicate vessel 
that contained it. A few years passed, 
and we find this gifted creature, deprived 
both of mind and sight, breathing her last 
between the prison-like walls of a Maison 
de Santé. Adieu, Villequier,” cried the 
Count, waving a pocket-handkerchief faintly 
scented with patchouli. ‘Shade of a brighter 
world, farewell !” 

But as well as its Hétel des Pilotes, and 
its comely chAteau, Villequier has pleasant 
chalets aligned upon the river’s brink, and 
one of these was a favourite resort of 
Victor Hugo in old times. And it was in 
cruising about the river here that his 





daughter, recently a bride, was drowned ; 
her skiff capsized by a sudden puff of wind 
from the hills. 

The Seine has here become quite an 
inland river, and, placid and smooth, seems 


| as little capable of mischief as a sleeping 


child, but it is not a river to be trifled with, 
and with fierce tides, strong currents, and 
sudden squalls, should be dealt with 
cautiously and respectfully. 

Away goes our ship with a full head of 
steam, waking the echoes of the white 
cliffs and wooded summits with snortings 
and whistlings. Here we overtake quite a 
fleet of vessels, the chief of which—a tall, 
elegant barque from Toronto—is making 
up stream under conduct of a powerful tug. 
The ship has been battered and storm- 
tossed in its passage across the Atlantic, for 
broken rails and battered sides speak of 
decks lately swept by fierce seas. But now 
all is peace and calm; her white sails are 
bent to catch the pleasant westerly breeze, 
white sails shining against the woodland 
green; and, instead of sea-mews and 
stormy petrels, swallows circle about her 
rigging, and instead of the roar of the 
waves there is the hum of insects and the 
gentle chime of far-off bells, 

Already the rich, irregular outline of 
Caudebec church spire is in sight, the hilis 
open out and a town is seen with solid grey 
houses and tall roofs of slate filling up the 
wooded valley. A broad, white quay along 
which a few small coasting vessels are 
moored, shows a signal-station and a tall 
mast hung with white balls, to which, 
every now and then, the “ maitre du port” 
adds another as the tide rises higher, 
There are benches along the quay, shaded 
by an avenue of elms, and the old people 
sit there in state, and watch the traffic of 
the river. The steam ferry has just 
crossed the river with a hay cart on board, 
and its six white horses, and a crowd of 
peasant women in white caps, and their 
blue-bloused companions. A huge, cum- 
brous boat, in shape something like a flour 
scoop, has jast put out to us; as we 
approach the boatman drops his oars, and 
rushes to the prow of the boat to hurla 
rope at the heads of the crew of our 
steamer, and in a moment the boat is along- 
side and hurrying with us up stream. 

Ah, why this haste? Let us linger here 
for awhile. Let us talk of Caudebec with 
its fragments of old ivy-covered walls and 
cool, shaded wells, where the washerwomen 
bleach their linen among the foundations «f 
ancient towers; with the quaint, narrow 
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streets where the houses lean one against 
the other; with ancient courtyards where 
a sombre stillness reigns perpetually. Here 
old Talbot—Shakespeare’s old Talbot— 
once ruled the roast, and English men- 
at-arms patrolled the ancient walls, soldiers 
who had landed with their King at 
Harfleur, had fought at Agincourt, and had 
followed their old chief to his pleasant 
retirement, soon to be summoned once 
more to alarums and skirmishes, and the 
soldiers’ death which was almost as good as 
a victory to war-worn veterans. Here, too, 
came Warwick as guest of the King of 
France, when the great King-maker was 
contriving the downfall of the White Rose 
which he had himself raised. from the dust. 
And what commotions of civil aud re- 
ligious wars have swayed about the old 
place now so calm and still ! 

Caudebec was then a stronghold of the 
Huguenots, and noted for hat-making and 
tanning; and when came the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes the best part of its 
population emigrated to Eogland, and the 
commercial importance of the town de- 
parted. But it was still the chief town of 
the Baillage, the resort of the King’s 
officers and the neighbouring seigneurs, and 
many tall stately old houses still exist as 
a souvenir of that stately period. 

But while we have been gossiping about 
Caudebee, the place itself is out of sight; 
we have taken in a goodly contingent of 
passengers and left others behind. Also, 
to our great contentment, the cook has 
come on board ; he has donned his uniform 
of white, and his great cap, and, in a littl» 
cui-ine, no bigger than a sentry-box, he is 
engaged upon operations that diffuse a 
charming odour all around. Ob, yes; 
breakfast upon tho deck, under the aw- 
ning, for the sun is now powerful. A 
dish of “éperlans,” fried a delicate brown, 
an omelette, and a “‘cdtelette aux pommes,” 
with a bottle of white wine, will restore 
exhausted nature, and give us a fresh 
interest in what is passing. 

The ‘ éperlans” bring us to Lamailleraye, 
a little town end on to the river—a port, 
too, in a small way, with a Welsh brig 
alongside loading with potatoes. As for 
the great Chateau de Lamailleraye, once 
famous in history, it has vanished root and 
branch, with nothing left to tell that it 
ouce existed, except the graceful balustrade 
of the river terrace. We may fancy La 
Valliére leaning over and sadly regarding 
the soft, sweet landecape; or Hortense de 
Mancini, the niece of Mazarin, proud and 





petulant, whose fate it was, afterwards, to 
hold a gaming saloon in Chelsea. 

We are still expecting that “ cdtelette 
aux pommes,” when we come in sight of 
Jumiézes, on a low, fertile strip of land. 
Two gaunt, octagonal, western towera, and 
the broken shell of a central one, are all 
w2 can see over the trees; but here was 
one of the richest and most famous of 
Norman abbeys, which gave Canterbury 
an Archbishop, and offered an asylum 
to the chronicler who told the story of the 
Conquest of England. 

By Jumiézes the river narrows to a deep 
and rapid stream, hemmed in on the oppo- 
site side by huge buttresses of chalk downs, 
covered with wood. Indeed, this is the 


extreme edge of the great forest of | 
Brotonne, which we first came in contact | 


with when the morning was quite young. 
It is the turning-point of another great 
lap in the river’s course, which makes a 
gradual face-about to the north. The 
scenery is still of the same character. The 
hills advance and recede, now steeply rising 
from the river’s brink on one hand, 
while on the other are prairies, and 
orchards, and a rich plain studded with 
poplars. Then hill and plain change sides, 


and everything begins afresh. At the top | 


of the present bend lies Duclair, another 
little river-side port, with more quays, more 
white houses, more hotels, and even cafés, 
An English boat is here, taking in a cargo 
of fruit, and a black collier steamer ballast- 
ing with blocks of white chalk which are 
quarried from the cliffs beyond. It was 
just here, by the way, that the Prussians 
sunk three English ships, in the war time, 
to make a barrier across the river. Further 
on, the chalk cliffs assume all kinds of 
strange fantastic forms, with caverns, and 
chasms, and projecting rocks. One is 
pointed out as the chair of Gargantua, 
while other groups assume the form of a 
grand feudal castle. 

Above Daclair the river becomes more 
narrow and tranquil, and at the same time 
assumes & gayer and more mondain aspect. 
There are charming pavilions and chalets 
by the river side, with yachtz, and steam- 
launches, and sailing skiffs, all festooned 
with flags, And passing round another 
great bend of the river, we come in sight 
of the first of those green islands which give 
the Seine such a gay and smiling aspect in 
this upper part of its course. The river 
no longer follows the contours of the hills, 
but seems to hew a way right through 
them, And there is but a narrow rim of 
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prairie land between the opposing masses 
that hem in the gorge. At the narrowest 
part of the bend lies a pleasant little town 
called La Bouille, packed into a narrow 
gap between the chalk escarpments. 
About this little town there was war in 
grim earnest in the latter days of 1870 
Tae Prussians then occupied Rouen with 
Manteuffel’s army corps, and they had 
possession of all the right bank of the river 
aimost to Havre. But the French army of 
the North-west threw a brigade or two 
into Li Bouille, driving out the German 
outposts and threatening to cut off the 
river communications with Rouen. Had 
the advance been adequately supported, it 
might have proved troublesome, for there 
was a strong position on the crest of the 
hill, locking down upon the little village of 
Mouleneaux, and crowned by some huge 
earthworks, dating probably from _pre- 


among the foliaga of the green islands. 
Hills clothed with forest still hem in the 
valley ; but it wideus gradually and spreads 
out till among masts and steamers’ fuonels 
aud trees, and islands and bridges, we see 
the tall iron fiéche of the cathedral tower- 
ing over the roofs of Rouen. 

In all, the voyage has taken eight hours, 
and eight hours better filled with interest 
and epjoyment it would be difficult to find. 
For the Seine from its very mouth is bright 
and charming. There are no dull levels 
of marshes, there is no low country to be 
passed through; every turn gives fresh 
pleasure, that is, if the weather be bright, 
and the temper equable; and the whole 
passage costs only six or seven shillings. 
Of course the boats are dependent on the 
tide; they ouly run in summer, and 
generally start from Havre at an early 
hour; but, allowing for these drawbacks, 


a historic times; but beariag the sinister | there are few excursions which will so well 
18 name of the Chateau de Robert le Diable. | repay a traveller in a hurry, as a trip up 
18 The Germans, attacking the post by the | the Seine, 

1g highway along the south side of the river, | - - — 

d, failed to drive out the French, and there : 

. was great gratulation among the francs- | PRESCRIPTIONS EXTRAORDINARY. 
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tireurs and mobiles who formed the greater 


Fy part of the force at what really seemed to WE hear, every now and then, of new 
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»p be a victory. diseases — diseases of which our grand- 
er But a few days after, or rather on the fathers were ignorant, caused by the 
re night of the third of January, 1871, the | “storm and stress” of theso later days 
3, Germans, marchingin force from Rouenalong of steam and competition ; but the prin- 
30 | 6 the highway to Jumidzes, crossed the river | cipal ills to which flesh is heir have 
st- q by an extemporised pontoon bridge, and| been with us since the unhappy day 
Te marching over the neck of the peninsula at | when Pandora's feminine curiosity burst 
as | eatliest dawn, flanked the French positions | all bounds, And so, in all times, physicians 
ns | and completely surprised the defenders. The | have been in great request, and diseased 
ey | weather was bitterly cold, the river full of | and troubled man has sought for means to 
er | floating ice, and the French on their | alleviate his pain, In the first century of 
of | freezing heights were sufliciently occupied | the Christian era lived in Rome Caius 
ad | in keeping life in their bodies, and never | Plinius Secundus. He was a good man 
is | dreamt of suchan attack. Many prisoners | and true, a scientist so far as his light 

were taken who were marched into Rouen, | went, and with a professional distrust for 


the German bands playing gaily airs taken 
from the opera of Robert le Diable, which, 
as the luckless captives were obliged to 
own, were appropriate enough under the 
circumstances. 

Bat in itself, La Bouille is a jolly little 
place, and the hotel, with its verandahs 
perched right over the river, is a very good 
place to dine or stop at. But the steam- 
boat endures no delay, and carries us off up 
the river, which is now giving evidence in 
increased movement and traflic of the 
approach to aconsiderable city. And soon 
the villas of the wealthy Rouennais begin 
to stud the banks on either side, and 
summer-houses and ravillons appear 





the prescriptions of those whom he calls 
magicians, who strove to cure by spells, 
amulets, and charms. And he set 
himself to make a collection of prescrip- 
tions for the benefit of the suffering 
Romans of his day, being careful only to 
insert thoss which had been duly recom- 
mended by the faculty. ‘his curious and 
interesting book was; translated into 
English by Drs. Philemon Holland, three 
years before the death of Elizabeth, at 
which time there were great numbers of 
people who implicitly believed in the 
remedies there set down. We venture, 
then, no apology in offering our readers 
a few of Pliny’s chvicest prescriptions, so 
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old that now they are new, serving them 
up in Dr. Philemon Holland’s own words. 

Ceesar’s hardy warriors must have known 
little of the excruciating twinges, the red- 
hot pinches of gout; but the Romans of 
Pliny’s day were a different race. Pros- 
perity had sapped their manhood, in- 
dulgence their health, and they were no 
strangers to the “rich man’s disease.” 
Pliny confesses that, ‘The time hath bin 
when it was no common disease, as now it 
is.” He gives the subject the attention it 
demands, and says, speaking of gouty folk: 
“It were very good for the easement of 
their griefe, eftsoons to lay thereto frogs, 
fresh and new taken; mary, the best way, 
by the direction of Physitians, is to split 
them through, and so apply them warm.” 
It was left to a later age to discover that 
frogs are cold-blooded. Elsewhere he 
recommends a broth made of the sea- 
scorpion, ‘‘sodden with dill, parsley, 


coriander, and leeks, putting thereto oile 
aud salt,” and then, curiously enough, 
adds, ‘“‘also the brothe or decoction of a 
tortoise,” in other words, turtle soup! The 
following are a few more pleasant and easy 
ways of putting your gouty foot or hand 


at ease : 

* A Cerot mide of Beare’s grease, Bual’s 
tallow, and wax, of each an equall quantity. 
Viper’s grease, or the ashes of a viper burnt 
in a new earthen pot. A liniment made 
with the ashes of the wild wood-mice mixed 
with honey. Sheep’s suet and the ashes 
of a doy’s head.” And, “Some there 
are of this opinion, that the gout of the 
feet will be assuaged, in case a man cut off 
the foot of a quick hare and carrie it about 
him continuaily.” 

The animals here mentioned are com- 
paratively easy of access, but what are we 
to say of the hyena? And yet Pliny tells 
us, “there is not a wild beast of the field 
that the magitians have so much in 
admiration as it, for they hold that in the 
Hyzeae itself there is a certaine magicall 
vertue, attributing a wonderfal power 
thereto, in transporting the mind of man 
or woman, and 1avishing their sences so as 
that it will allure them unto her very 
strangely.” And much as he scorned these 
“ magitians,” he himself advises the gout- 
ridden to take “the ashes of the Hyzne’s 
ridge-bone, the tongue and right foot of a 
seale, put thereto a Bul’s gall, seeth them 
all together and make a cataplasme there- 
of, spreading the same upon a piece of a 
Hyeue’s skin, and apply it accordingly, 
and you shall see how it will ease the pain 





of the gout.” And, lest there should be 
any difficulty in obtaining all these simples, 
another remedy, simpler, but equally 
potent, is given: ‘The haire of yung 
boy children which is first clipped off, is 
held to be a singular remedy for to assuage 
the painful fits of the gout; if the same be 
tied fast about the foot that is grieved ; 
and generally their haire, so long as they 
be under fourteen yeres of age, easeth the 
said anguish, if it be applied unto the 
lace.” 

The “ falling sickness,” or epilepsy, that 
disease formerly known as possession by 
devils, is readily cured, according to Pliny, 
by any of the following simple prescrip- 
tions: The juice of wild rue, the seed of 
“ peniroiall,” the wild poppy beaten in a 
mortar and mixed with white wine, a 
spoonful of fennel seeds; but these must 
be taken at certain periods of the moon, 
and “there is a deepe and settled opinion 
among men, if a man or woman do 
ordinarily take garlick with meat and drink 
they shall be cured of the disease.” A 
garland of violets, a drink composed of 
thyme, the juice of rue, squill vinegar, and 
decoctions and preparations of many other 
herbs and vegetables are mentioned. These 
are simple enough and readily attainable ; 
but other prescriptions are given of a more 
complicated nature. For instance: “The 
braines of an asse first dried in the smoke 
of certain leaves”—here Pliny forgets his 
usual perspicacity and omits to say what 
leaves—* drunk to the weight of half-an- 
ounce every day in honied water, is good 
against the falling evil. Some give counsell 
to eat the heart of a black he asse, together 
with bread; but in any wise it must be 
done abroad in the open aire, and when 
the moon is but one or two days old at the 
most,” 

Black asses are somewhat scarce, 
though the patient might not object to the 
expense; but other remedies would be 
difficult to obtain nowadays. For instance 
Mr. Jamrach’s prices would mount by leaps 
and bounds if the following prescription 
was much ‘‘run upon.” “The gall of a 
lion mixed with water,” but the patient 
must “so soon as he hath taken it, run 
awhile for to digest the same.” If the 
modern appetite should turn against such 
medicine, there are several others, all 
warranted efficacious. 

“The taile of a dragon bound within a 
buck or doe skin to some part of the body 
with the sinews of a stag or hind.” A 
stellion or lizard, “ roasted upon a wooden 
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broch or spit,” or ‘‘ the bloud of a weazill,” 
dried and pulverized with snail-shells. 

Another excellent remedy was to tie 
“unto the left arme the little stones that 
he had taken out of the craw or gisier of 
young swallows; for it is said that so soon 
a3 the old swallow hath hatched her birds, 
she giveth them suchlittle stones to swallow 
downe ; but, in case this dose be taken in 
the very beginning, and that the first time 
that one is falne of this disease, there be 
given him for to eate the young swallow 
that the ‘dam hatched first,’ he shall be 
delivered from it clearly, and never more 
have fits.” A very desirable effect ; but how 
are you to tell the first-born swallow, 
swallows’ nests being rather inaccessible and 
with but a small opening? But Pliny 
cannot be expected to explain everythiug, 
and perhaps the patient might prefer the 
following : ‘‘ The heart of a vulture stampt 
together with its own bloud, and given in 
drink three weeks together, worketh 
wonders in this disease. So doth the 
heart of the young bird of a vulture, if 
the patient wear it about his arme, or hang 
it at his necke ; but then they give counsell 
to eat the flesh of the vulture itselfe, and 
especially when he hath eaten his ful of 
‘man’s flesh !’” Fortunately “a serpent’s 
old skin which she hath cast off,’ worn 
upon the body, is equaily efficacious, 

Do you suffer from ague? Then you 
must catch a viper, cut off his head, or 
take out his heart alive, and carry it about 
with you wrapped up in a “ linnen” cloth. 
Or you can cut off the end of a mouse’s 
nose and the very tips of his ears, being 
careful not to kill the mouse, and carry 
them about with you wrapped in a red 
cloth. 

Some authorities recommend the “ right 
eie of a green lizard, plucked out while he is 
alive ; which done, within a while after 
they chopp off the head ; they then infuld 
them both in a piece of goat’s skin, and 
give the patient in charge to have the same 
about him. Some there be who lap a 
caterpillar in a little piece of linnen cloth, 
and bind the same thrice about with linnen 
thred, making three knots thereof, saying 
ai the knilting of every knot, that this 
they do to cure him or her of a quartane 
fever.” 

Cobwebs, spiders, urchin’s flesh, goose 
greaso, all are mentioned as invaluable 
remedies. 

If these sound too simple, or the ague 
still remains, here are remedies more 
recondite. ‘‘They say that the dust or 





sande wherein any hawke or bird of prey 
hath basked or bathed herselfe, is singularly 
good for the quartane ague, if the patient 
wear it in a linnen cloth, tied with a red 
thred. Item, the longest toothe in the 
head of a cole-black dog, is very proper 
for this purpose. There is a kind of 
bastard wespes, which the Greeks call 
thereupon Pseudospheces, and ordinarilie 
they do fly alone, and not in troupes as 
others doe; which, if they be caught with 
the left hand, and hanged about the necke 
under the chin, do cure quartans, as some 
Magitians say.” .. . ‘Others carry about 
them a naked snaile in a little piece of 
fine leather, or else four heads of snails cut 
off, and inclosed within a small reed. They 
prescribe likewise to swallow downe the 
heart of a Seagal or Cormorant, taken 
forth of the body without any knife or 
instrument of yron, to keepethe same dried, 
to beat it to powder, and then drink it in 
hot water.” 

Fever receives the attention it deserves, 
being cured most by amulets and remedies 
to be worn round the neck; as, for 
instance, you are to take “ the right eie of 
a wolfe, salt it, and so tie it about the 
necke, or hang it fast to any part of the 
person.” Elephants’ blood was invaluable, 
but if the squeamish should turn against 
the remedy, a poetic substitute is provided 
—* a lion heart steeped in oil of roses!” 

Deafness was readily curable by a com- 
pound of “ goosegrease, fresh butter, and 
bul’s gall, tempered with myrrh and rue, 
or the fome that a horse doth froth, mixed 
with oil of roses.” 

A very rational remedy is recommended 
for toothache. “If one bite off a peece of 
some tree that hath been blasted with 
lightning, provided always”—and here is 
the rub-—“ that he holds his hands behind 
him in so doing, the said peece of wood 
will take away the toothache !” 

Headache was at once cured by having 
the forehead touched by “the trunke or 
snuffle of an elephaunt”; or, “if a man 
poure viniger upon the hooks and hindges 
of doors, and make a liniment with the 
durt that commeth of the rust thereof, and 
therewith anoint the forehead” his head- 
ache is at once cured. 

Sore eyes were a simple matter, and 
required only “ to anoint them with wolf's 
grease or swine’s marrow”; but actual 
blindness required, of course, more elabo- 
rate treatment. ‘The gravie or dripping 


of a Hyzne’s liver, newly taken out of the 
body and rosted, being incorporated with 
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clarified hony into an unguent, riddeth a 
man from blindness.” Or if the eyes 
squinted, “if the eies be dipped three 
times in that water wherein a man or woman 
hath washed their feet, they shall be 
troubled neither with blearednease nor any 
other infirmity.” 

The remedy for “relaxed throat” was 
simple enough, but the doctor needed to be 
of herculean strength. “If the uvula be 
falne, it will be up again if the patient 
suffer another to bite the haire in the 
crowne of his head, and so to pull him 
plamb from the ground.” 

Should an accident occur in eating Pliny 
is equal to the emergency. “If a peece of 
bread have gone wrong, or lie in the way 
realie to stop the bretb, take the crums of 
the same loafe and put them into both the 
eares, you shall see it shall soone be gone, 
and doe no further harm.” 

Of a similar nature is the following : “If 
any fish-bone stick in the throat and will 
not remove, it shall incontinently goe 
downe if the party thus ready to be choked 
withall put his feet into cold water ; but if 
some peece of any other bones be ready to 
choke one, make no more adoe, but take 
some little spils of the said bone, and lay 
them upon the head, and you shall see it 
pass away and doe no harm.” 

There are periodical epidemics of hydro- 
phobia, or rather fear of that horrible 
malady, and it is as well to know how to 
treat the bite of a dog whether mad or 
sane. This is what Pliny recommends : 
‘** Make a decoction of a badger, a cuckoo, 
and a swallow, and drink it off.” Cramp 
was to be cured by “a cataplasme of a live 
wolf, sodden in oile till the said oile be 
gelied to the height or a consistence of a 
cerot.” Pliny seems to take it for granted 
that the “live wolf” would raise no objec- 
tions to be thus utilised. The nervous 
and shy will be filled with courage if they 
‘take the pith or marrow out of the 
Hycene’s backbone, along and incorporate 
with oile and hony ; it is passing good for 
the nerves.” 

It is as well to give serpents a wide 
berth ; but, if you unfortunately are bitten, 
all you have to do is lay upon the bite 
“the braines of a hen,” and you need fear 
no ill consequences, In India is a common 
belief to this day that snake bites are 
rendered innocuous by splitting a fowl in 
half and laying it, while still warm and 
bleeding upon the wound. The fowl is 
thought to absorb the poison. Bees ae 
supposed to die after stinging; and Pliny 





tells us similarly of serpents, that, 
“serpents can hurt but once, neither kill 
they many together, to say nothing how, 
when they have stung or bitten a man, 
they die for very griefe and sorrow that 
they have done such a mischiefe, as if they 
had some prick or remorse of conscience 
afterwards.” 

Pliny has recipes for everybody and 
everything ; even the ladies are not for- 
gotten. For the complexion: ‘‘ The pasterne 
bones of a young white bulkin, or steere, 
sodden for the space of forty daies and 
nights together, until such time as they be 
dissolved into the liquor; if the face be wet 
with a fine linnen cloth dipped in the said 
decoction, it causeth the skin to look clean 
and white, and without any rivels or 
wrinkles ; but the said linniment must be 
kept all night to the face in the manner of 
a maske.” For the hair: ‘Ants’ eggs 
stamped and incorporat with flies, likewise 
pounded together, will give a lovely black 
colour to the hairs of the eie-brows.” To 
curl the hair: ‘‘A cammel’s taile dried and 
reduced into ashes and incorporat with 
oile doth curle and frizzle the hair of the 
head.” 

It seems incredible to us that remedies 
such as these could gravely be recom- 
mended and believed in, and yet such 
was the case. It must have required a 
marvellous amount of faith to get some of 
these gruesome preccriptions down, and 
faith, as we know, works wonders in the 
healing art. After this glimpse at the 
pharmacopceeia of the long past we cannot 
but feel thankful for the knowledge 
and skill possessed by nineteenth-century 
doctors. 


OSTRICH 


FARMING. 


In 1870 our imporis of ostrich feathers 
summed up 32,045lbs, of the value of 
£102,026. In 1886, the last year of which 
statistics are published, the figures were 
290,359|bs., valued at £551,509, an aver- 
age price, therefore, of nearly thirty-eight 
shillings per pound. Considering that 
good average wing feathers, or quills, as 
they are technically termed, will weigh 
only ten to the ounce, we have now a 
pretty little sum to work out in order 
to get at tho number of feathers brought 
every year into this country. After all, the 
figures arrived at will be but an approxi- 
mation ; it would be more correct to mul- 
tiply by three, as the best feathers average 
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in the total less than a third of the whole 
produce. 

Looking at these figures, the question 
which first arises is: ‘ What in the world 
becomes of them all?” Easy to ask, but 
very difficult to answer satisfactorily. 
Speaking for the sterner sex, we can only 
say that we do nothing with them. To us 
ostrich feathers are neither meat, drink, 
washing, nor clothing. The only thing, 
then, is to apply to the gentler sex for infor- 
mation. Wedo so, and are at once told that 
everybody knows that ostrich feathers are 
an absolute necessity at all Courts, as we 
might have found out for ourselves from the 
“ Morning Post,” or the ‘‘ Qaeen,” when- 
ever there is a Drawing Room; that they 
are very extensively used for trimming 
bonnets, in ornamenting fans and innu- 
merable other articles of feminine apparel 
and adornment. We are evidently on the 
track ; but on suggesting that supposing 
one-tenth of the annual import goes to 
court millinery, surely 29,000lbs weight, 
equal to, say, 4,640,000 feathers, would more 
than supply all the Court demand for 
several years, To this the reply is that 
men do not understand these things; where- 
upon we conclude to give it up as too high 
for us, and leave it for others who are 
better qualified to speak on the matter. 

Where they come from is another and 
much easier question. From Algeria, and 
North Africa generally, Egypt and Syria ; 
but, practically, our own possessions in 
South Africa supply the world. In fact, 
by far the greatest part of our imports 
are shipped from Cape Town, and we 
may, therefore, look upon Cape Colony 
as the typical feather-producing country. 

It is only twenty years ago, that is, in 
1867, that the Cape export was 17,145lbs., 
every feather of which was the produce 
of the wild bird. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the present enormous supply 
is no longer afforded by this source, The 
ostrich is, especially in a state of nature, 
the most timid of all bipeds ; as population 
advances the ostrich retires back towards 
and into the desert. There can be little 
doubt that, as it was yearly getting 
scarcer and scarcer, and the labour involved 
in its capture had grown so extreme that 
it was doubtful as a question of profit 
if the game were worth the candle, be- 
fore many yeers the ostrich would have 
shared practically, if not actually, the- fate 
of the American buffalo. Fortunately, 
however, for the demands of society this 
result has been obviated. Most people 





have heard of ostrich farming, and know 
that this is an industry peculiar to the 
Cape; but few of the general public have 
any idea of the important nature of the 
trade, and most will learn with surprise that 
some ten millions capital are employed in 
ministering to the wants of fashion, and it 
is to be supposed that this sum produces a 
profit in spite of all that croakers may say 
about increased production and fall in 
prices. It may, therefore, not be unin- 
teresting to give some account of the 
aciual working of the business. There is 
no need to begin at the beginning, and 
trace the domestication of the ostrich from 
the very earliest times; suffice it to say 
that the tame bird is found pictured on 
early Ezyptian monuments, and that its 
capacity for domestication has been known 
through all historical times, but no 
serious attempts to utilise it as a regular 
business; no ostrich farms, in fact, were 
made till 1867, when it occurred to one or 
more Cape farmers to see if something 
could not be done in that direction. 

To whom belongs the honour of leading 
the way it is impossible to say, and needless 
to inquire. The simplest reply to such a 
question is to say that the germ was in the 
air and settled on a few individuals in 
whom it found congenial matter, and from 
thence it spread over the whole colony. 

Everybody has heard of poultry farms in 
England, and it is generally understood 
that the business has never succeeded. 
But that they can and do succeed in South 
Africa, the figures with which this papor 
begins, are proof suflicient. Nor is the 
word poultry wrongly applied. Everyone 
who has had experience of our own 
domestic fowls, is qualified, by a few weeks’ 
observation, to look after a flock of ostriches 
which are really neither more nor less than 
enormously magnified barn-door fowls. 
Once get this firmly implanted in your 
mind, and it is only a question of a few 
weeks, and there you are. Here a child 
goes into the yard with a few handfuls of 
grain, calls out Chuck, chuck,” and straight- 
way every feathered biped within ear-shot 
makes for the sound, as if his life depended 
on it. It is just the same with the ostrich. 
We all know the “ chuck, chuck” of the hen 
when she has laid an egg; the ostrich does 
jast the same, only more so. We know 
when a hen gets broody; well, anybody 
with half an eye can see the ostrich getting 
in the same state. Hens will lay away, 
and we know what to do then ; the ostrich 
will do just the same, and her egg is 
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treated in the same way. When a hen is 
sitting she is penned off and kept quiet, 
and we do the same with the ostrich. 
When our chickens are out we take them 
away and keep them warm; the same with 
ostrich chicks, After that we give them 
to their mothers, and she looks after them. 
Here the parallel ceases, for whether due 
to their African origin, or for reasons 
unknown to us, both parents decline 
parental responsibilities, and leave their 
offspring to look after themselves, In a 
state of naturo, therefore, a great many 
die, so then it is that knowledge steps in, 
takes the young ones and feeds them till 
they are able to get their own living. 
There are other resemblances, A child 
has only to shake her pinafore, and off go 
all the fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys. 
So with the ostrich, wave but your hand, 
and it’s off like a shot. Not that they 
cannot be savage, especially at breeding 
time ; but let us distinguish. Most families 
have a story, how little Mary, when she 
was five years old, was attacked by a 
turkey cock, and frightened out of her 
small wits. But, now, when little Mary is 
grown up, she can laugh at her baby terror, 
for she knows that if she had only had the 
sense to wave her handkerchief, the turkey 
would have kept off her. But she did not 
know that then. Well, it is much the 
same with the bigger fowl. If you go into 
a paddock very likely a cock may make for 
you, and if you have your hands in your 
pockets, or are star-gazing, or wool-gather- 
ing, you will very soon be aroused, 
But nobody thinks of going into such a 
place without being prepared for emer- 
gencies, The preparation is very simple 
—a good stout thorn-bush. A lick or two 
with this and your assailant has had 
enough. It is generally said that the 
chief difficulty with poultry farms here is 
that after a certain length of time the 
land gets sick, as it is termed, disease 
becomes rife, and nothing avails but to 
change the ground. This, however, is 
practically impossible in a densely popu- 
lated, highly-organised country like ours. 
Bat at the Cape, where land is not the 
high-priced commodity it is here, it is 
possible to allow for the increased size of 
the bird, and give it the quantity of land 
necessary forits maintenance and well-being. 
And yet even there there are not want- 
ing indications that artificial breeding and 
rearing bring consequences not unlike those 
which affect our own fowls. Of late years 
diseases, till then unknown, have wrought 





great havoc amongst ostrich flocks, and it 
seems not improbable that overcrowding 
(which is after all a relative term) is at the 
bottom of the matter, 
sounds absurd to talk of overcrowding 
birds, even though they be ostriches, when 
the average allowance is thirty acres to a 
pair. But, after all, this is only about the 
same proportion as is found necessary for 
our own domestic fowls, always remember- 
ing that, except in seasons of drought, the 
ostriches keep themselves. And this latter 
fact is a most important consideration. 
None of us could get a reputation for the 
quality of his poultry if his fowls had to 
get their own living ; but it is one thing 
to breed for meat, and another to breed for 
feathers. Nobody civilised ever thinks of 
eating ostrich, except to say that he has 
eaten it, and one experience is enough. 
Bushmen and Hottentots will eat and 
relish it ; but then they will eat anything. 

There is no difficulty in starting an 
ostrich farm, no more than in keeping 
fowls here. You buy a pair of breeders, 
or a couple of pairs, or a hundred pairs if 
you like, as they are regular articles of 
trade. But the probability is that you are 
not a great capitalist, and your ideas will 
be confined to a modest pair. They begin 
to breed at four yeara, and go on in- 
definitely, improving with age. These 
will cost, or would cost a few years ago, 
fifty pounds apiece. 

If, however, you have land but no 
capital to lay out, you can go “ halves ’”— 
that is, a capitalist finds the birds, you 
keep and tend them, and the receipts are 
divided equally. But, firat of ail, you 
must know if your land is suitable, Not 
all South Africa is fit for the ostrich. 
What is necessary is a hot, dry climate, and 
leve], sandy ground ; and this is not the 
characteristic of the whole of Cape Colony. 
It is found best in the interior, some two 
hundred miles from the coast, as the Karoo 
country, which is hot, dry, and barren. 

The wild bird is still to be found in 
Damavar Land, Namaqua Land, and the 
Kalihari Desert ; but outside these districts 
the bird thrives under domestication, 
which has this advantage, that they have 
not to wander over a large area in search 
of food, and when this is the case they 
become very tame. 

But to return to our beginner. He has, 
of course, got his paddock ready for his 
pair. If he wants the minimum of risk 
he takes care that his fences are in perfect 
order; this is of the first importance, it 


To be sure, it 
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stops wandering and fighting with other 
cocks, Wire is the very best ; although it 
is expensive in the first cost it lasts a long 
time, and stakes, hedges, and ditches are 
really more expensive in the long run, as 
they entail such a lot of repairs and looking 
after. The wire should not be much, if at 
all, less than five feet high, for it then 
catches the ostrich above the bend of the 
neck, snd stops it getting over. 

A great point is to get guaranteed 
breeders, who have already had a nest or 
nests together, and may therefore be 
trusted to have others in the future, As 
to the various dodges, sharp practices, and 
smart tricks of the trade, weneed only say that 
they are as rife in connection with ostriches 
as with horses. It is not difficult to breed 
and rear and understand either, but when 
you go into the market to buy and sell you 
must keep your weather eye open. 

And now you have to get your birds 
home, possibly a long distance. There is 
nothing to be dons but to drive them, and 
this is easy enough. You go in front 
with a bag of mealies which you keep 
dropping out, and the birds follow pick- 
ing as they go, and, in this way, on level 


/ ground, they can do their twenty and 


thirty miles a day comfortably. Better 
still to have, in addition, a couple of men 
behind with thora bushes to help them 
on and keep them in the track. 

All this is very easy, but it is very 
risky work travelling. The ostrich is so 
easily frightened that the least noise or 
strange sight will send it off at a mad 
gallop, and then nobody knows what 
accident may happen to it. None but the 
most experienced and steadiest hands 
should ever be allowed to march with 
birds. When one cuts off in a fright a 
new chnm will, as likely as not, sail 
away after on his horse, and the harder he 
spurts the faster goes the bird. An old 
hand, ou the contrary, takes it easy, just 
keeps it in sight, and ten to one it sobers 
down in a very short time, for, if left alone, 
they never go far off. 

But the birds have got home; now to 
business, The pairs are, say, five years 
old, and have had experience of nesting. 
Left to themselves, the male scratches up 
the earth with his legs, throws it behind 
him, and, working round rougbly in a 
circle, makes a heap say a foot high, and 
three to four broad. On this the hen lays 
an egg every alternate day, for about 
twenty days, then she stops for from four 
to ten days, and then starts again on the 





same plan, msking the total to thirty or 
forty eggs, all closely packed. On these 
the pair sit alternately, the male, however, 
doing all the night work, and the first 
business of the new-comer is to turn every 
egg one by one so that that part which 
was next to the earth now receives the full 
warmth of the sitting bird. The sitting 
lasts forty-five to fifty days, and, when the 
chick is ready-to come out, the parent 
breaks the shell, tears the membrane, and 
liberates the prisoner, which at first is 
limp and weak, but soon picks up with the 
heat and begins to totter about on its long 
legs. In about twenty-four hours they 
begin to peck, and must then be looked 
after, as ostriches have no sense of parental 
duty, and will not only not look after their 
offspring, but will gobble up all their food 
if they get a chance. 

This is Nature, which persists in going 
on in the same way as she did when first 
invented—to save discussion, let us say a 
very longtime ago. Nowadays, we amend 
her and improve upon her in many ways. 
This is most plainly shown in the process 
of artificial incubation. 

The causes which led to this practice 
are obvious, The ostrich egg is very deli- 
cate, and will not keep its vitality for more 
than thirty days. Now, as the laying lasts 
a couple of months, it is evident that half 
of it becomes worthless for sitting and can 
serve no purpose except as curiosities in 
bazaars. It is, therefore, the business of 
man to provide against this improvident 
character of Nature and utilise what is 
wasted by that force. No occasion to go 
into detail about incubators, the principle 
is well known. Practically they are padded 
boxes, each holding fifteen to twenty eggs, 
and heated by hot water, which can have 
its temperature readily under control. The 
eggs are taken away as laid, one always 
being left in the nest. Each one is 
numbered and dated, and a list made out 
with its weight and description of the 
parents. They are kept in a dry room 
till the necessary number is obtained, 
when they are placed in the box and the 
heat is applied. The temperature is 40° 
Centigrade at first, 39° at the end of 
eighteen days, and then 36°5° to the 
finish. During the whole process, each 
egg must be turned upside down every 
day at a regular time. This is absolutely 
necessary, 

About the fifteenth day the eggs are 
examined to see which are impregnated 
and which not. This is done with a box 
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containing a lamp and a reflector, in front 
of which is an opening which fits an egg 
supported on the outside by a little shelf. 
If the egg is clear it will not hatch; if 
opaque, except at the larger end, where 
the air-chamber is, it goes back to the 
incubator. Sometimes the egg is rotten, 
in which case the gas formed within 
forces the liquid through the shell and 
turns it yellow. After forty days, the 
greatest attention must be paid day and 
night to listen for the noise of the chick. 
On the forty-third day a small hole should 
be made in the shell near the air chamber, 
which has already been marked with a 
pencil. Next day this hole is enlarged, so 
as better to notice any movement inside. 
When this is seen the shell must be broken, 
the membrane torn away, and the chick 
freed, taking care to use the greatest delicacy 
in every movement, The chick is wrapped 


up and kept warm for twenty-four hours, | 


when it has a very small lot of finely- 
chopped greenstuff with a few bread 


crumbs. On the third day it gets a little | 


milk; on the sixth a little grain with the 
vegetables and a little water to drink. 


Afver two months they get just what the | 


old birds have, that is, mangel-wurzel, 
cabbage, maize, barley, lucerne, carrots, 
kafis, water-melons, prickly-peara, in fact, 
any kind of greenstuff. 

It is important to remember that crushed 
bones are an absolute necessity, as through 
them the bird gets the lime which is neces- 
sary for the formation of the shell. No 
doubt also that they serve in the crop for 
digestive purposes, and it is to this craving 
or natural instinct that we must attribute 
its passion for swallowing anything it 
comes across, of which everybody has read 
numerous instances, It is really and truly 
a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, such 
as insects, frogs, snakes, and scorpions ; 
and it was never known to resist the 
attraction of anythixg shining, such as bits 
of copper, stee), brass, or glass. From this 
senseless habit no end of accidents arise. 
The substance sticks in the throat, and 
when this happens, if it cannot be pushed 
up or down, the only thing is a surgical 
operation. An incision is made, the 
offending matter removed, the slit sewed 
up, and kept from the air, when the wound 
soon heals. It sounds very wonderful and 
scientific, but it is nothing when you are 
used to it. Of course, fatal results not un- 
frequently follow, for the ostrich is, as we 
say, very short of pluck, and rather likes 
moping than otherwise. 








A full-grown male will weigh about three 
hundred pounds, and a female two hundred 
and fifty. They are said to live to a very 
great age—some say one hundred years, 
We do not know if anybody has bought 
one to try, but as time gets on some 
trustworthy statistics are sure to be forth- 
coming. 

The plucking comes about every nine 
months, but varies according to locality, 
and the views of the farmer. Some who 
look more to quality than to quantity, 
pluck only once a year, as the feathers 
approach more nearly those of the wild 
bird, which is the standard of excellence. 
It is customary to begin at one year old, 
but they are better left till the second year. 
The produce should be one pound weight, 
made up of fifty quil!s, and seventy-five to 
one hundred tail-feathers, classed into tail, 
wing, breast, and back feathers, for the 
males, and plain tails, plain wings, spotted 
tails, spotted wings, breast and back 
feathers, for the female. They are sorted 
in this way, washed in soap and water, 
then in weaker soap and water, passed 
through starch, dried, packed in boxes, 
sent to Caps Town, and shipped to London, 
where they are sold by auction, and thus 
find their way wherever women most do 
congregate. 
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PART I. 
CHAPTER XVI. DI AND HER MASTER, 


“ THAT was why I telegraphed to you,” 
said Dr. Graves, ‘He recovered his 
speech, as I say, in the course of a few 
hours, and to a certain extent the use 
of his left side, though you see he is still 
very helpless. Before he could speak he 
managed to scribble on a piece of paper, 
‘Don’t send for Mr. Romaine’; but I 
found in spite of this that he was very 
uneasy in his mind, calculating how scon 
you would be at home. And then he 
said to me yesterday morning, ‘I don’t 
want to spoil his pleasure, but I wish he 
was here. There’s my will. I want him 
to be here when I make my will, and I 
don’t think I ought to put it off— What 
do you say, Dr. Graves?’ Well, no one 
could think of deceiving a man like him. 
I told him that the sooner he made his 
will the better, for I could not deny that 
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he was in a precarious state; so I took 
it on myself tosend you that telegram, and 
I hope you think I did right.” 

**You were quite right, Dr. Graves. 

‘“‘ And,” said the Doctor, ‘‘if he asks you 
to write to his lawyer this afternoon, I 
advise you to make no objection.” 

“It is a very strange thing, isn’t it?” 
said Paul. ‘A strong man like him, no 
great age, and leading such a simple life, 
to break down in this sort of way.” 

‘* Sometimes these things are unaccount- 
able,” said Dr. Graves; and, then, as the 
cold wind came whistling over the common, 
he hastily buttoned up his coat, got into 
his carriage and drove away. 

Before Paul turned back to the house, he 
lingered a miuu‘e or two at the gate, 
looking up the road, across to where dark 
masses of trees, some changeless firs, the 
others all bare and brown, separated him 
from Red Towers. There he supposed 
that the works, the preparations for Celia, 
were going on actively. He had half for- 
gotten them; but it had occurred to Celia’s 
active mind, just before he started from 
the Paris hotel, that his going back now 
might be something more useful than a 
sacrifice to friendship, after all; he might 
see that the workmen were not making 
mistakes, and that Colonel Ward’s illness 
did not bring things to a standstill. She 
chattered away, reminding Paul of a good 
many thing:, while he was hurrying through 
his dinner. Her manner was very charm- 
ing, and she talked of Red Towers as if 
it were home. Paul promised faithfully to 
bring her back a full report of everything. 
But now, within a few yards of his trans- 
formed old house, standing at Colonel 
Ward’s gate, in the cold twilight of that 
December day, with such a damp chill in the 
air, and aslight powdering of snow on road, 
Paul felt that all the painting and polishing 
and ornamenting of Rad Towers was some- 
how quite incongruous ; it pleased him less 
than ever; his mood on that sad winter 
day was far more in accordance with the 
dark, shabby old cottege behind him, 
where preparations were going on for 
something so very different from the life 
that lay before him. Perhaps this dismal 
state of mind was not unnatural, Paul 
was never very higu-spirited ; melancholy, 
to characters of his kind, comes more 
easily than its opposite ; lately, in Paris, 
Celia had given him such wild excitement 
of happiness as he had never known be- 
fore ; now came the reaction, a certain con- 
sequence with a nature like his, and now 
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it seemed a little difficult to believe in 
happiness at all. 

As Paul stood leaning on the gate, sad 
enough, something came and pushed a cold 
nose against his legs. It was Di, who had 
hardly left her master’s room since he was 
taken ill. Paul stooped and patted her. 

“ Yes, old doggie,” he said, “I remember 
how you came and made love to her in the 
stable-yard that day. Well, no wonder! 
everybody and everything loves her ; how 
can they help it, I should like to know! 
and England is a coldish country without 
her, you'll allow that, Di; and yet she would 
tell me that I am very unreasonable not 
to be happy. That’s because she can’t 
quite understand how every look and every 
word of hers matters so tremendously. 
What is it like, life without her? Don’t 
you know, Di? Then I'll tell you. It’s 
like crawling along a frozen lane between 
high banks, with one’s eyes on the ground. 
That’s it. There’s no outlook, nothing. 
One’s faculties are frozen, you see. One 
can’t even care whether the drawing-room 
is the right shade of blue ; that is, whether 
she is to be happy or miserable. One is, 
in fact, like a toad in a stone. Come 
along, let us go back to the Colonel.” 

Di’s eloquent hazel eyes gazod earnes‘ly 
at Paul while he talked to her in this 
fashion. She was doubtful ; she did not 
altogether understand him till he came 
to his last proposition, and to this she 
agreed most cordially. She trotted back 
before him, in at the docr—which he had 
left half open when he went out with the 
Doctor—and up the low, uncarpeted stair- 
case, and along the uneven boards of the 
passage to her master’s door. Barty opened 
it before she had time to scratch. She 
went to the bed and stood up on her hind 
legs for a good look at the sick man, who 
lay and looked at her without speaking. 
Then, with a little faint cry, too low to 
disturb him, she went off to the fire and 
laid herself down. Barty went lightly out 
of the rocm, and Paul came in and shut 
the door. 

The arrangementsof Colonel Ward’s room 
were like himself, and, like an old soldier, 
simple and severe. His little iron bed had 
no curtains, and there was no carpet on tho 
floor. Since he began to be iil, Barty, his 
chief nurse, had hung warm curtains at the 
window, brought an arm-chair upstair-, 
and imported a tall old screen from Red 
Towers; but the Colonel presently com- 
plained that this darkened the room, so it 
was pushed away into the corner. 
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On the whole the room was cheerful, 
with a fine fire, which Barty had just made 
up, crackling in the grate, And Colonel 
Ward was by no means a dismal invalid, 
As Paul came in and sat down, stretching 
out his long legs to the fire, he watched 
him with a sort of sharp satisfaction. But 
presently his expression changed a little. 

“Well, Paul, old boy, what have you 
been doing?” he said. “Burning the 
candle at both ends again, as you did when 
you were reading for honours? What's 
the meaning of it now? You are not in 
trouble, are you ?” 

Paul looked rather wonderingly at the 
grey face on the pillow. The Colonel’s 
wits were plainly as quick as ever, though 
his voice was low and failed now and then. 

‘No trouble except your illness. That’s 
one, certainly,” he said, and he smiled. 

“My illness hasn’t had time to pull you 
down like that,” said the Colonel. ‘It 
must be that hateful Paris, which takes 
the colour and the goodness out of every- 
body.” 

“ T didn’t know,” said Paul. 

“Has it had any effect on Miss Darrell?” 

* None — except that she gets more 
perfect every day.” 

“More perfect—a first-class man—he is 
demoralised, he has forgotten his English,” 
said the Colonel, ‘ Did she send me any 
message 3” 

“Oh yes, her love; and so did Mrs, 
Percival a great many messages, and you 
are to make haste and get wel), Colonel.” 

‘Ah! what did Graves say about that ¢” 

“ He said—well, that you would have to 
be very careful.” 

Paul stared at the fire; and Colonel 
Ward did not speak again for a few 
minutes, Presently he said, in a stronger 
voice than before, “Graves thinks I am 
going to die.” 

“He didn’t tell me so,” said Pav. 
‘Look here, Colonel ; you have no busi- 
ness to say such a thing, or to take it into 
your head. Why, you are getting better.” 

“Getting better! well, perhaps so,” 
muttered the Colonel. ‘ Three days ago I 
couldn’t speak. But it’s coming again, you 
know. I asked Graves, and he couldn’s 
deny it.” 

“That is all nonsense,” said Pau). 
“Doctors know nothing. Look at Di; 
she agrees with me;” and Di, as she lay 
before the fire, lifted her head and gave 
that sad little human cry of hers again. 

“Does she? I don’t think that sounds 
very cheerful,” said her master. ‘ Be 





reasonable, my lad, and let us face facts, 
Why should I live to be aso much older 
man than your father, whose life was so 
much more valuable than mine? Don’t 
think I am fretting over what can’t he 
helped. Life has not had any very deep 
interest for me since your father died. 
One wants a fiiend of one’s own age.” 

“No deep interest? Why, Colonel, 
what sort of interest have you taken in 
me, and my concerns ?” 

“That's a different thing; that’s one- 
sided,” said the Colonel, a smile flickering 
over his worn face. ‘I am not complain- 
ing, mind you. I don’t complain, either 
way. Your friend the Vicar came to see 
me yesterday—he’s an odd chap, that— 
and asked me among other things if I was 
afraid of death. I said, ‘ Well, a soldier 
who has tried to do his duty is not afraid 
of his superiors.’ He didn’t seem quite 
satisfied, but Graves came in just then, 20 
he said no more, Your father and I 
always agreed that we should choose death 
in battle. Neither of us was to have his 
choice, it seemed ; but I don’t see why 
death in 2 room like this should be met in 
a different way. It is the same thing, 
after all; only you have more time to 
think about it. And it’s no kindness for 
one’s friends to disagree with the doctor. 
I don’t suppose Graves is a specially clever 
man; but he knows his trade well enough 
for me, and when I ask him a question, he 
tells me the truth.” 

“T cannot see why he should take a 
dark view, or you either,” said Paul. 
“You are getting better, and you may 
live for years.” 

“Well, I may,” said Colonel Ward. 
“ Who knows? I may. I should like at 
any rate to live till after you are married, 
and not to give you too much trouble in the 
meanwhile. Now we have talked enough 
for the present. By-and-by we must have 
a few words on business.” 

He closed his eyes, and seemed to sleep. 
For nearly an hour Paul sat and dreamed 
over the red gleaming fire; the warm 
stillness of the room was not so oppressive 
to him as it would have been to most 
young men; for he was hardly conscious 
of it. Part of the time he was himself 
almost asleep, not having closed his eyes 
the night before. The world outside grew 
darker; it was just twenty-four kours 
since he had walked with M. de Mont- 
mirail to meet Celia at the door of Sainte 
Monique. Only twenty-four hours ; they 
seemed like days to Paul, accustomed as 
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he was now to be with Celia every day, 
aud all day long. Di pricked her ears 
now and then at some sound below ; she 
never slept, but kept her faithful watch 
lying there. Generally her clear eyes 
were fixed on her master’s bed ; but some- 
times she lay looking very earnestly at 
Paul, as if his dark, pale face and tired 
eyes had some fascination for her. When 
his eyelids drooped, and his head fell 
back against the chair, she sat suddenly 
bolt upright, staring at him ; this change 
of position had the instant effect of rousing 
him, and then Di was satisfied, and lay 
down again, It was evident that in her 
opinion a watcher in the Colonel’s room 
must not be allowed to close his eyes; at 
the same time, she took quiet means of 
keeping him awake. Unless the Colonel 
was talking, no bark, or even moan, was 
to be heard from Di. 

Presently Barty came softly upstairs, and 
called the Squire out of the room. His 
agent, Mr. Bailey, was down at Red 
Towers that day, and wished to see him, 
having just heard of his arrival. Paul went 
down, leaving Barty in charge, and found 
Mr. Bailey in the drawing-room. 

The agent was a lively young London 
man, without any of the old-world air 
which seemed to belong to most of the 
connections and dependents of Red Towers, 
as well as to the place itself. His office, 
however, was hereditary, and his father 
had been a very different and more 
reverential sort of person. He was much 
smarter than Paul, whom he considered 
one of the queerest fish he had ever known. 
But though he talked of Paul in his absence 
in an amazingly patronising strain, he knew 
quite well how to behave to him in his 
presence ; and Paul rather liked him, 
though they never found much to say to 
each other. He was honest, intelligent, 
and very energetic, and had done a great 
deal for the estate in the last few years. 
The present alterations interested him 
deeply, and he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of the future Mrs. Romaine, whose artistic 
taste seemed to him to equal her beauty 
and her “ fascinating manners.” 

He had a great deal to say that evening 
about the house, and the way in which the 
works were going on. On the whole, he 
thought things were satisfactory. He 
spoke of Colonel Ward’s illness with civil 
concern, and did not tell Paul that the 
foreman of the works had thought himself 
more hindered than helped by the Colonel’s 
constant and active supervision. He did, 





























however, hint that the Colonel had fussed 
himeelf into his illness, having been terribly 
put out about some wrong paper which had 
come from London, and with which a room 
had been half-papered before the mistake 
was found out. Mr. Bailey said that he had 
never seen the Colonel so painfully excited 
about anything. He confessed that the 
news of the stroke, a few days after, had 
not surprised him very much. 

Paul listened sadly; he had heard 
nothing of this before, for the Colonel had 
put the matter right without troubling him 
about it; and now it seemed as if this 
worry might indeed have brought on his 
illness, He did not say much to Mr. 
Bailey, but when the agent suggested, 
“Was it too dark for him to come and 
look at the house now?” he answered 
rather quickly, “Yes.” The whole subject 
of the house and its decorations seemed 
painful and incongruous now. 

“T shall be down again the day after 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Bailey. ‘ Will that 
suit you to look over things? Shall you 
be here still ?” 

“Yes, I shall be here. Very well— 
unless the Colonel is worse,” Paul said 
absently. And the young agent went 
away, thinking, perhaps, how oddly the 
goods of this world are distributed. 

He did not, of course, philosophise, but 
he said to himself: ‘“ Now, there’s a fellow 
who has got everything, and cares for 
nothing ;” and he went on to think what 
he would do with Paul Romaine’s posses- 
sions if they were his, 

When he was gone, finding that the 
Colonel was stiii asleep, this young man 
who cared for nothing wrote to Celia, telling 
her all that was in his heart. 

He did go to Red Towers that even- 
ing, after all, It was easy to fall back 
into the old habit of doing what the old 
servants arranged for him; and when 
Sabin came across to say that his room 
was ready, and that he could dine com- 
fortably in the study, which the workmen 
had not touched, Paul soon saw that Barty 
and Mrs. Perks had enough to do at the 
Cottage, without making preparations for 
him. The idea was so reasonable, that he 
readily acted upon it. He went up again 
to see the Colonel, who was lying very 
still ; their talk in the afternoon, when he 
had been so bright and full of life, seemed 
to have exhausted him. As Paul stood by 
his side for a minute, the Colonel opened 
his eyes and murmured something. Paul 
had to stoop down to hear what it was. 
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“Di must belong to Celis,” he said. 
“Do you hear? Don’t forget.” 

“T will tell her you said so,” Paul 
answered, with a sudden burning sensation 
about his eyes, and a tightening at his throat. 

His letter to Celia had already gone to 
the post; the message must wait for 
another day ; but he hardly knew whether 
his dear old friend’s words gave him more 
pleasure or pain. That the Colonel should 
have such faith in Celia, faith enough to 
trust her with Di, was, indeed, beyond 
what he had ever hoped ; but he knew now 
that the Colonel would not get better. 

There was no business talk that night ; 
so he told Barty to fetch him if he were 
wanted, and walked off, tired and sad 
enough, towards Red Towers. Sabin tried 
to cheer him with hopeful remarks while 
he dined in the old study, but he was not 
in a mood for talking to Sabin. He was 
thinking all the time of that evening, not 
so many weeks ago, when the Colonel had 
dined with him there, and afterwards, in the 
garden, he had told him of his engagement. 
How angry he had been, dear old fellow ! 
But then how easily, when she came, Celia 
had smoothe’ his prejudices away. 

The old house was always very silent at 
night, but that night its stillness was some- 
thing quite oppressive, and Paul, thinking 
of Celia’s love of human life and stir, of 
the unflagging enthusiasm with which she 
had lately been enjoying Paris, of the 
absence in her nature—which he thought 
he knew so well—of any desire for peace 
and quietness, began to wonder how she 
would endure living here. Then he re- 
minded himself, as he sat staring into the 
study fire, with his happy little terrier at 

his feet, that Celia would have the power 
to make Red Towers as cheerful as she 
pleased; the whole county would be 
delighted to welcome her ; she would soon 
have plenty of acquaintances, many of 
whom, at present, he only knew by name, 
being known to them as a clever, shy, 
eccentric boy, whose two guardians kad 
effectually protected him from the designs 
or the influence of neighbours. When his 
beautiful wife came to live there, with her 
pretty manners, her good taste, her posses- 
sions in the way of horses, dogs, flowers, 
everything she cared for, or that Paul’s 
money could give her, certainly Red Towers 
would be very different then. No place 
could be dull where Celia was, and, after 


depend on amusement, and are bored in the 
midst of it. Her temper was far too 
sweet and cheerful; she would always be 
charming to everybody, and happy every- 
where. When once all this tiresome bustle 
of preparations was over, and the ordeal of 
the wedding, then real happiness would 
begin, and go on shining to the end. 

“As for me, I’m morbid and unreason- 
able. Mrs. Percival told me so,” thought 
Paul. “ Why on earth can’t I shake off 
this stupid sort of nervousness? The 
Colonel doesn’t want me, because he’s ill, 
to go about as if the place was full of 
ghosts. One might really have a reason 
for being miserable. After all, there is 
only one person in the world who matters, 
and she might like somebody else better 
than me. And she doesn’t, and I am the 
happiest fellow in the whole world.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, and 
looked round at his old dark walls and his 
bookeaser. Colonel Ward’s hand had been 
everywhere ; he had arranged the books, 
had hung up Paul’s pictures and other 
treasures over the mantelpiece; he had 
been here, as proud and contented as Sir 
Paul himself would have been, to welcome 
the young fellow when he came home with 
his splendid degree, 

“Tam glad they havelet theold denalone,” 

Paul thought. ‘I shall keep it always 
like this, if Celia doesn’t mind.” 
Then he thought he would go and look 
at the other rooms; so he took a candle 
and marched about their sounding empti- 
ness, where there was not much to be seen. 
The solitary light shone faintly on new 
artistic colourings; there was a fresh, 
damp, heartless smell of paint and plaster, 
and the air was very cold, though fires had 
been burning all day. Paul unbarred the 
shutters of one of the great windows, 
threw it open, and looked out into the 
night. The garden and the woods were 
still, and would have been in deep dark- 
ness, but for the glimmer of a powdering 
of snow. 
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